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UITION.—The Rev. J. J. SWIFT, M.A., 
who has had upwards of twenty years’ experience as a 
Teacher, EDUCATES PUPILS for the public school, the 
University, and the commercial office. N.B.—House large. 
Half-yearly inclusive terms, 20/. 
Minster-yard, Lincoln. 


T School there are two departments: 
are efficiently prepared for the Universities, &c. The other, 
in which penmanship, book-keeping, land surveying, chemis- 
try, &c., are made prominent objects of study. There are no 
extras whatever, all charges (including books, modern lan- 
guages, drawing, dancing, vocal music, drill, &c.) being 
covered by a fixed quarterly payment. 

For particulars as to the King’s Scholarships, Exhibitions, 
&c., apply to the Rev. Jon INGLE, M.A., Heac Master. 

N.B. 
and deductions) Ten Guineas a year each. 

The next half-year begins on Tuesday, August 2. Mr. I 
proposes to return to Ely on the evening of July 25th. 


O MASTERS of SCHOOLS.—A Gentle- 
man in his 19th year wishes for a SITUATION as 
JUNIOR CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL MASTER. 
He is familiar with School duties, has influence with boys, 
and can have the highest testimonials. His last post 
vacated by the BF Preto of the head of the establishment. ; 


’ Pcst-office, Emberton, Newport Pagnell. 


- receive APPLIC ATIONS for ENGAGEM [S for his 
NEW LECTURES on—l. “The Chronometer: its past, 
present, and future ;” and, 2, ‘‘ A Month among the Watch- 
makers of Switzerland,” or for those on ** The Watch” and 
*“ Women and Watchwork.”’ The Lectures will be profuse 
illustrated by Models, Diagrams, and Specimens df Clo 
and Watches. 


Applications to JoHN BENNETT. Watch Manufactory 
65, Cheapside. 

Weo: EXC AVATIONS— 

METROPOLITAN COMMITTEE for PROMOTING 


RO x E T B R 
the EXCAVATIONS on the SITE of the ROMAN CITY of 
URICONIUM, at WROXETER, near SHREWSBURY. 
Committee. 

The Rt. Hon. Earl Stanhope, | The Rev. Dr. J. Collinzwood 
President of the Royal Bruce, F.S. Pe Hon. . of 
Society of Antiquaries the Society of Antiquaries, 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Hill, Newcastle- n-Tyne 
Lord Lieut. of Shropshire _ ¥ Bury, Esq., F.R.1.B.A., 
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SIR JOHN BOWRING’S NEW WORK. 
, VISIT to the PHILIPPINE ISLES 





in 1858- By Sir JOHN BOWR ING, Governor of 

Hong Kong, end H.M. ’s Plenipotentiary in China. 

Demy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations 
u. 


THROUGH NORWAY with a 
KNAPSACK sy W. M. WILLIAMS. With Six 
Tinted Views. Post 8vo. [ immediately. 


IIL 


| On * he STRENGTH (& NATIONS. 
tebe LW BISSETT, M.2 Post 8vo. 


[hnmediately. 


HEATHEN and “HOLY LANDS ; 
or, Sunny Days on the Salween, Nile, and Jord: an. 
By ¢ ‘apt. J. P. BRIGGS, Bengal Army. Post 8vo. 

[Nec riy ready. 

v. 
LIFE in SPAIN. By WALTER THORN. 
RY. Two Vols. Post 8vo. With Eight Tinted 
strations 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
I. 
VOYAGE to JAPAN, KAMTSCHAT 
KA, SIBERIA, TARTARY, and the COAST of 
HINA, in H.M.S. Barracouta. By J. M. TRON- 
SON, R.N. 8vo., with Charts and Views. 18s. cloth. 


} Il. 

To CUBA and BACK. By R.H. DANA, 

Author of “Two Years before the Mast,’ &c. Post 
8vo. Price 7s. cloth 


| SHELLEY 
Lady SHELLEY. 
cloti 
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MEMORIALS m Edited by 


Prip 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


Iv 


| CAMPAIGNING EXPERIENCES in 
RAJPOOTANA and CENTRAL INDIA during the 
SUPPRESSION of the MUTINY in 1857-8 By 
Mrs. HENRY DUBERLY, Author of a “ Journal 
kept during the Russian War.” Post 8vo. with Map. 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth 


Vv. 

A HANDBOOK of AVERAGE; with 
a Chapter on Arbitration. By MANLEY HOPKINS. 
Second edition, revised and brought down to the pre- 
sent time. 8vo. Price 15s. cloth; 17s. 6d. half-bound 
law calf 

vI 

| COUSIN STELLA, or CONFLICT. 

By the A Author of “ Violet Bank and its Inmates.” 


| the DENNES of DAUNDELY ONN. 
By Mrs. CHARLES T. PROBY. 3 vo 


New volume of Smrru, ELDER and Co.’s Cheap Series 
of Standard Fiction. 
AFTER DARK. By WILKIE COLLINS 
Post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth 


London: Smrra, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill 


By the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.""—Now ready, 
demy 18mo., pp. 184, cloth, price 1s 
Ds CHOSEN PEOPLE: a Compendium 
- f Sacre 2d and Church History for School Children. 
I on: J. and ¢ MozLey, 6, Paternoster-row. 





THE SHAKE SPE ARIAN DISCOVERY. 
t published, fep. 8vo., with facsimile, cloth, 
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[ ICTIONNAI RE DES SCIENCES 
e | PHILOSOPHIQUES. 6 vols. 8vo. 55f 
| DICTIONNAIRE UNIV + RSEL D’ HISTOIR E 
i de GEOGRAPHIE. Par M. W. BOUILL 
21 fr. 
DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL DES 
SCIENCES. Par M. N. BOUILLET. pp. 1750. 21 fr. 
DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL DES CON- 
| TEMPORAINS. Par VAPEREAU. pp. 1802. 26 fr. 
DICTIONNAIRE DE L’ECONOMIE POLI- 
TIQUE. 2vols. 50 fr. 
Just out, price 21 fr. 
DICTIONNAIRE DE LA VIE PRATIQUE A 
~} LA VILLE ET LA CAMPAGNE.—ConrTenant : 
1. De Religion et d’Education. 
De Législation et d’Administrati 
. De Finances. 
D' Industrie et de Commerce. 
D'Economie Domestique. 
6 D’Economie Rurale. 
e | . D’Exercises de Corps et de Jeux de Société. 


ET. pp. 2065. 
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(THE CRITIC for AUG UST 6 contains 


a PORTRAIT of 


W. HOWARD RUSSELL, ESQ., D.C.L, 


The Zimes’ Correspondent in the Crimea and India 


From a Photograph by Mr. Herbert Watkins. Wit a 
fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Sketch. <A copy sent 
in return for five stamps, 
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, WILKIE COLLINS, in the Critic of June 5, } 
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Mr. HERBERT Watkins, and other eminent ph ytographic 
artists. 


Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograp hand 


Biographical Sketch. 


Copies of each or either of the above sent post free for five 
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Literature and Art of the time. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
HE BEST AND MOST COMPENDIOUS ACCOUNT of the 
British Museum that we have anywhere yet seen is that just pub- 
lished in Knight’s “‘ English Cyclopedia,” Part VI. of the division 
“Arts andSciences.” The “ English Cyclopzdia,” as most of our readers 
are aware, is a new, enlarged, and corrected edition of the ‘ Penny 
Cyclopedia,” for which the article “ British Museum ” was written by 
Sir Heyry Exts, so - back as the year 1836. It occupied not er 
six pages, whereas the article, which is evidently bya different hand 
contains nearly cabins en n pages of closely-printed text—a fact clearly 
showing the relative interest attached to the subject in the interval 
between the two publications. In the new article, which contains but 
little of that contributed by Sir Henry Exxs, an excellent historical 
account is given of the foundation and gradual extension of the Museum 
down to the present, many facts of interest being mentioned that are 
not generally known, With respect to the site, for instance, we are 
informed that it was debated whether it should be at the Manor 
House, Chelsea, or Buckingham House and grounds, or Montague 
House and grounds, where it at present stands. But Buckingham 
House could not be had for less than 30,000/., whereas Montague 
House was in the market for only 10,000/., and the difference in the 
price determined the Government in favour of the latter, which the 
writer thinks a most fortunate circumstance. For, says he, ‘‘the new 
buildings in its immediate neighbourhood, forming the pleasant district 
called ‘The Squares,’ are of the tranquil and respectable character 
best suited to the contiguity of a Museum. The destruction of the 
old dens of St. Giles’s, and the formation of Ne -w Oxford-street on 
their site, have placed it in the enviable position of standing in a quiet 
street, yet in the immediate neighbourhood of one of the most bril- 
liant and crowded thoroughfares in London ; and if the proposed con- 
tinuation of Tottenham-court-road to Trafalgar-square be ever 
effected, it will be within a few minutes’ walk of the point where two 
great thoroughfares, from east to west, and from north to south, 
will intersect each other.” While only partly agreeing with this, let us 
remark en passant what a change there might have been in the aspect 
of London had the Museum been placed where Buckingham Palace 
now stands, and vice versa, were the latter ever possible. Passing 
from the history of the Museum, the writer describes its several de- 
partments, their various most important acquisitions and present con- 
tents; also its government by trustees and internal management. 
He mentions by name all the officers and assistant officers in the several 
departments from the opening of the Museum to the public on bam 
15th of January 1759 to the present time. Speaking of the office 
of Principal Librarian, he says: “It is remarkable that from 
the first establishment that office has been alternately held by 
an Englishman and a foreigner. The list is as follows: 1. Gowin 
Knight, M.D, 1759-1772; 2. Matthew Maty, M.D., a Dutch- 
man, 1772-1776; 3. Charles Morton, M. D.. 1776-1799; 4. 


Joseph Planta, a Swiss, 1799-1827; 5. Sir Henry Ellis, 1827- 
1856; 6. Antonio Panizzi, an Italian, the present Prin- 
cipal Librarian.” The writer, while he specifies what each of 


these has done as a contributor to literature or science, apart from his 
official duties, is ex ual lly just to the officers and assistants in the several 
departments, most of whom : appear, from their attainments and contri- 
butions to sound learning, to be persons deserving far higher considera- 
tion than they at pres ont receive from their masters, the ae In 
describing the several departments the writer devotes a much larger 
space to the library than to any other, which perhaps is but reasonable, 
conside ring that that dopertane nt has more than doubl d itself during 
the last twenty years, which can scarcely be said of any other. ‘“ The 
library says Mr. Jongs, the present keeper of the printed books, 
“has been twice counted ; the first time on the 25th of July, 1838, 
when the number of pri inted volumes was found to be 235,000; and 
again on the 15th of December, 1849, at ae h period they had 
incre¢ used to 435,000. They are now about 550,000, and the annual 
increase is not less than 20,000 volumes.” W ith respect to the gene- 
ral character of the library, its numerous successive ‘acquisitions, and 
how they were obtained, its management, catalogues, &e., &e., the 
account given is both ample and highly satisfactory. Similarly, too, 
of the new reading room, ‘the conce ption of which has am 4 wssigned 
by Mr. Hosxrna, the architect, to Mr. Epwarp Hawkrns in 1842. 
“But,” says the present writer, “ the idea will be found in a series of 
letters on the Museum, which were published anonymously in the 
Mechanics’ Magazine for 1836 and 1837, but have since been acknow- 
ledged by Mr. W ATTs, now one of the officers of the Printed Book 
Department. ‘ The space thus unfortunately wasted,’ says Mr. Warts, 
speaking of the oe * would have provided accommodation for 
rs whole library. A readingroom ofample dime ns ions might havestood in 
the centre, and been surrounded on al four sides by gallerie -s for the 
books communic: ating with each other, and lighted from the top.’’ 
But, w hoever may have suggested the idea, the writer acknowledges 
that it is to the zeal and energy of Mr, Paizzi the public are mainly 
indebted for that magnificent structure, the new reading room of the 
British Museum. This room is now so well known to most of our 
readers, that we shall only quote the concluding sentences of the 
Writer’s description of it. ‘Directly in the centre is the table of 
the chief superintendent ... from which, and still more from the 


| 


galleries, an interesting view is commanded of all the tables and 
their occupants, often between two and three hundred in number, 
and comprising among them some of the best-known names in the 
world of literature and learning—names that are familiar now to all 
the readers of Europe and America, and will be familiar i: all proba- 
bility centuries hence, from the very labours in which they are aided 
by the Museum re vading room. From the nature of che library 
around them, not only such men as Cartyte and THAcKERAY 
Kossutu and MonraLeMBert, but the humblest toe + gel in the lite- 
rary vineyard from the most distant corner of the world, may be cer- 
tain that onthe walls around there exists some record of his labours, 
or the copy of some lines traced by his hand. The name of Mr. 
Panizzi will be inseparably connected with this, the most magnificent 
temple ever erected to literature, which without his powerful influence 
would probably never have existed.” 

Photography has scarcely achieved any greater triumph than in the 
publication of the works of Paut De tarocue, the entire series of 
which is now before the public, embracing as many as eighty-six 
different subjects, issued successively in twenty-two Ra ete The 
title of the work is “ Cuvre de Paul Delaroche réproduit en photo- 
graphie par Bingham, accompagné d’une notice sur la vie et les 
ouvrages de Paul Delaroche par Henri Delaborde, et du Catalogue 
Raisonné de l’eeuvre par Jules Goddé. Paris: publié par Goupil et 
Cie” The rare merits of Dexarocug, his fine poetical conception, 
and his delicate but at the same time masterly execution, are here all 
admirably rendered. Of the eighty-six subjects several are 
English, as the “Death of Elizabeth,” ‘‘Cromwell and Charles I.,”’ 
“Lady Jane Grey,” “Strafford,” “Charles I. insulted by the 
Soldiers of Cromwell,” “The Young Princes in the Tower,” &c 


Others are from French history, and some are from cee 
subjects; but he did not devote himself to this branch of art 
so much as his contemporary, Ary Scuerrer. What he has 


done in this line is nevertheless perhaps superior to anything 
produced by contemporaneous artists—as witness his ‘ Mater 
Dolorosa,” the ‘* Return from Golgotha,” and the “ Entombment 
Nor was he less great as a portrait painter, to his yr in which 
branch of art his portraits of M. pe Reémusat, of M. Turers, and 
especially of Prince Apam Czarrorysk1, bear abundant evidence. The 
notice of Drtarocuer’s life prefixed to this work is drawn up with 
much care and discrimination, at the same time that it shows a fond 
affection for the great master, who, although he has left much behind 
him, died, alas! too soon, November 4, 1856, having been born in 
1797. It would not be right to notice this beautiful work without 
mention Ling that it is published at the exceedingly low price of 25f. 
for each livraison of four photographs ; the whole amounting to some 
twenty guineas sterling. 

Among the recipients of the small bounty which this great nation 
permits its rulers to bestow upon the deserving in literature, art, and 
science is the name of Epwry Atuerstone, the author of ‘‘ The Fall of 
Nineveh ” and other poems high in aim and excellent in composition. 
But the grant is only for a pension of 75/., while men far inferior in 
fame and in desert are much more generously treated. As the 
bounty of the nation could not be more fitly bestowed than on 

° the present, we 





those who write rather for the future than for 
trust that Lord Patmerston may be induced to make an addition 
to the pittance granted to an author who needs as much as he 
deserves it. 

A London Antiquary” writes to c rrect a statement in our last to 
the effect that he had received offers of assistance in preparing the 
second edition of his * Dictionary of Slang” from Lord Srranero 
Mr. Moncxron Mutygs, and others. He says: “I am relucta 
compelled to give a partial contradiction. I am, it is true, prepar 
a second edition of my work, but I have not the | 





honour o 
acquaintance vith the gentle “men you mention as interested 1 
reissue, and I have ce tainly never received offers of assistance from 
them.” We are sorry that we should have been unconsciously 
betrayed into publishing what is not true; but our paragraph was 
based upon ae ‘Teceive d from a quarter on which we relied. 
Some mistake has, hows er, evidently been made, and we are glad t 
be able to set the mz ert ri ight. 


THE SALE OF M. I IB RTS PR RINTED BOOKS 


W*: HAVE NOW FIVE DAYS’ continuation of this sale to 
port up to hy ednesday ni cht. The product of Friday, the 
5th inst., was 5211. 6s., and the le ading r lots sold were : 
810. Decor Puellaram. Venet. 1471 (61?) A beautiful copy, bound in red 
morocco by Bauzonnet-Trautz. 22/. (Techner). 
830. Dictys Cretensis de Bello Troiano. Grolier’s copy, with his auto- 
graph. Basilix. 1529. 13/. (Techner). 
892. Dureri (Alberti) Epitome in Dive 
Splendid impressions of Albert Durer’s 
d Jine copy of this is already ti th } $ 
906. Epiphanii D. Episcopi Constantie Cypri contra octoginta Hereses 
pus et alia Opuscula, Grace (cura J. Op rini.) Fol. Basiliw. 1544. This 
copy was formerly in the library of Diana of Poictiers, and bears her 
eypher and other insignia. Bound for her in old citron morocco. 9801. 
( Techner). 
924. Eschenbach (Wolfram von), Tyturell. Fol. 1477. A very 
romance belonging to the fable of the St. Gt real and King Arthur. 
(Quaritch. ) 


Pp 
ta 


Historiam. 
(Potier). 


rthenices Marix 










avings. Fol. 39. 





rare metrical 
13/. 5s. 





* Owing to on nunher of lots fet ching guts prices, we have not aanet any at 
less than 10/ 
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We hope that this last lot was bought for the Poet-Laureate. This 
metrical romance contains about 4800 lines, printed as prose, without 
any division, except having a blank line left at the end of each stanza 
of seven lines, and a full stop at the end of each line. The seven- 
teenth chapter narrates the visit of the mighty Kine or Morocco to 
Artuur; and in the nineteenth we are told how three hundred of 
the noblest ladies and maidens were carried off by magic from the 
court of Artnur. Here surely is material for more than one new 
Idyll! 

918. A MS. of the four Evangelists, beautifully written on paper, with orna- 

ments in gold and colours, and bound in a rich cinque-cento binding of gilt 


silver. 197. (Quaritch.) 
Fenelon. A rare edition of the “‘ Avantures de Telemaque.” Edit. of 
1699, four vols., in old French olive morocco. 10/. 10s. (Boone.) 

Epistola cento. Brescia, circa 1473. 13]. 5s. (Boone.) 


968. 


974. Ferando. 

On Saturday the best lots were: 

1005. Floridi Sabini, In Plauti aliorumque Latin Lingue Scriptorum Calum- 
niatores Apologia. Folio, Basiliw, 1540. A fine specimen of Grolier’s 
binding in old olive morocco. 282 (Thompson.) 

1064. Funduli (Hieronymi) Lucia Comedia. An autograph unpublished 
MS. of a comedy written in imitation of Plautus. Cremonax, 1564. Mag- 
nificently bound in red morocco and tooled in Grolier style. 141. (Techner.) 

1066. Galeni Extra Ordinem Classium Libri. Fol. Venet. 1541. A beauti- 
ful specimen of the Italian binding of the XVI. century. 43/. (Techner.) 

1105. Giambullari (Pier Francesco), Apparato et Feste nelle Noze dello Duca 
di Firenze et della Duchessa sua Consorte. Printed on vellum. 10. 

(Perkins. ) 

122. Giosefo, Li X ultimi Libri de li Antichita Gindaiche. 

Rich Italian binding of the XVI. century. 11/7. (T.) 

1123. Giovanni Fiorentino (Ser), Il Pecorone. 

fine copy, in citron morocco, by F. Bedford, Milano. 1558. 

1138. Gobin (Robert), Les Loups Ravissans. Black letter. 
circa 1500. (Thompson. ) 

1144. Goltzii (Huberti) Opera. 
11.10s. (Techner.) 

2, Gracie dit Ferrande (Pierre), 

Rouen, 1525. 162. (Techner.) 


1 Vinegia, 1544. 


92) 


Le grante routier et pilotage, &c. 
fhe r. 
covs, &e. Black letter. Bound in green morocco by Bauzonnet. 
Jehan Petit. s.d. 10/7. (Potier.) 
1185. Guerin Mesquin. Black letter, small folio. Red morocco. 26] 
1197. Guillermus de Saliceto de Salute corporis. Semi-gothic letter. 
4 l'ross.) 
— ; 
On Monday, the seventh day of sale, the total am 


» more remarkable lots were: 





(Stewart. 
207. 


1214. Heliodori thiopice Historie Libri X. Fol. Basiliw, 1552. 


This splendid volume, perhaps the finest specimen of the tru 
Grolier binding ever offered for sale (the cover being one mass o 


ornamental tooling, scrolled and gilt in compartments, and every 


vacant space filled with golden dots), excited great competition, anc 

was knocked down to the French agent, M. Tecuner, for 110). 
1225. Herberstain Neipberg et Guetnhag, Comentari della Muscovia. 
Venet. 1550. 
XVI. century, in olive morocco. 

1237. Heures a lusaige de Romme. 1515-30. 


wk letter, with capitals illuminated in gold and coloured. 


207. 10s. (Techner.) 


A magnilicen 


First edition, extremely rare, 
11/7. (Molini.) 
Paris: Verard, 
7 vols. folio, bound in old French morocco. 


Black 


168. Gringoire (Pierre), Heures de nostre dame, translatees de latin en fran- 
Paris : 


f 


| 


4to. 


A superb specimen of Italian binding of the middle of the 


Beautifully printed on vellum in 


t 


specimen of contemporary French binding. 39/. (Villeneuve.) 
1238. Heures nouvellement imprimees a lusaige de Meaulx. 1521-30. Black 


er. Grolier binding. 202 (Boone). 
Heures de nostre Dame a lusage de Romme. 
167. (Boone). 


194 
beautiful specimen of contemporary binding. 


250. Hingston (John), Cornet Booke. Bassus I. &e. ] 


Bassus II. 2 vols 


Black letter. 1566. A 


MS. music in the autograph of the composer, and once in the library of 


Oliver Cromwell. circa 1656. 
137. 10s. (Boone). 

1265. Homeri Ilias. 
je Saluaing. Paris, 1554. 
in blue morocco, and with the insignia of Diane de Poictiers, to whom th 
volume once belonged. 377. (Techner). 

Homere. Les Iliades de Homere. 

Samxon. The first French translation of Homer; very scarce and boun 
by Niedrée. Paris: pour Jehan Petit, 1530. 167 (Thomson). 

1278. Hore in Laudem Beatiss. Virginis. 

S7is Ca 

81. Hore Beate Marie. 
Germanum Hardouyn, 1528. 

1287. Horatius cam D. Heinsii Notis. 





27) 


On vellum, in semi-Gothie letter. Paris: 
102. 10s. ( Potier.) 

A fine tall copy of an Elzevir, in re 
orocco. From the library of the Cardinal de Richelieu. 107. (Potier.) 
Hrosvita. Opera Hrosvite illustris Virginis. 
Verv rare. Fol. Nuremberge, 1501. 10/7. 
8. Hygini Fabule et Poeticon Astronomicon. 
nagnificent specimen of the library of the celebrated collector, by som 
illed Mecenate, Physician to the Pope. 
Chompson. ) 
1308. Inquisition. 
Inquisitione. 4to. Genova et Perugia, 1653. 

1 moroceo, with the Pope’s arms on the sides. 
ich nearly all the copies were destroyed by command of the Hol 


(Quaritch. ) 


Durer) 


Sacro Arsenale overo Prattica dell’ Officio della Sant 
Clement XIL.’s copy, in gi 


wh 

Office 

victims are minutely described. 
lilnes for 107. 


This copy was bought by Mr. Monckto 


Old Venetian morocco. 731. 


itself, the horrible tortures inflicted by the Inquisition upon it 


Bound in oid black morocco, with clasps. 


A large paper edition, with the autograph of Boyssieu 
In superb French binding of the XVI. century, 


e 


Translatees par Maistre Jehan 


} 
a 


A fine copy of a rare Aldus. 1505. 


par 


d 


(Attributed to Albert 


Fol. Basiliw, 1535. A 


a 
It 


In this celebrated work, 


y 
ts 


n 
n 


26. Johannis Ferrariensis, Ordinis Minorum, Liber de Celesti Vita. Printed 


on vellum, illuminated. Venet. 1494. 197. (Techner). 
327. Jones (John). The Arte and Science of preserving Bodie and Sou 


in Healthe, Wisdome, and Catholike Religion. Black letter. London, 157 


le 


Q 
“5 


The dedication copy to Queen Elizabeth, and an exquisite specimen of 
English binding of the period, the sides and back being a perfect blaze of 


18/7. 10s. ( Boone). 


gold. 


(Techlner.) 
Black letter. 4to. 1476. 


(T.) 


copy, in beautiful ornamental binding. 54/. 
1344. Kalendarii duo (Latine et Germanice). 
curious volume on judicial astrology. 11/. 


331. Jovii (Pauli) de Romanis Piscibus Libellus. 8vo. Basil. 1531. Grolier’s 


A 


1350. Kempis (Thomas a) de l'Imitation de Jesus Christ. Traduction par 
YAbbé de Choisy. Madame de Maintenon’s own copy, with the golden 
cross and fleur-de-lys, surmounted with a crown. Paris, 1692. 13/. ds. 
(Toovey.) 

The sale on Tuesday (the ninth day) amounted to 697/. 16s. 6d. 


The best lots were : 


1439. Livii (Titi) Historiarum Romanorum Decades. First edition, with a 
date, extremely rare, very large copy, with rough leaves. Fol. Venet, 1470. 
202. 10s. (Thompson.) 

1448, Logulbba (R. Joannis de) Index Libri Vitz cui Titulus est Jesus Naza- 
renus Rex Judeorum. Bound in red morocco by Bauzonnet-Trautz. 
137. 10s. (Boone.) 

1478. Ludolpbus Parochialis Ecclesie in Suchen Rector de Terra Sancta. 
Very rare, richly bound. Printed at Strasburg circa 1470. 111. (Leslie.) 

1483. Machabees. French edition, in black letter, of Judas Macchabeus. 
Paris, 1514. 122 (Techner.) 


Lot No. 1490, the gem of this day’s sale, and indeed one of the 


gems of the whole collection, consisted of a copy of MacHtAvet.i’s 


treatise on the art of war. 
initial letters of which were printed in gold, once formed part of the 
magnificent library of Groxrer, in whose best style it was bound. 


(Aldus, 1540.) This beautiful cupy, the 


It 


is well known to those who are curious in such matters, that there 


Ww 


ere four volumes of the works of Macutavecwt published by Atpvus, 


and that Groxter had each of the four bound in a different pattern. 
One of these is in the British Museum, another is in the Imperial 
Library of Paris, a third is in a private collection at Lyons, and the 


fc 
tl 
\ 


a 


whether the purchase 


fi 


sale, The competition for 


arth is the volume then offered for 
lis prize was naturally very great; but eventually it lay between 


Ir. Boone (for the British Museum) and M. Tecuner, the French 
it was knocked down to the latter for 1501. ; 
was made for the Imperial Library of Paris or 
did not transpire, but an impression prevailed 


gent, and eventually 


wv the Duc p’AUMALE 


that it was for one or the other. 


7 
i 





1527. Mandeville (J. de) Itinerarius a Terra Anglix in Partes Ierosolimitanas 
et in Ulteriores Transmarinas. With interesting geographical notes in the 
margin. 10/.15s. (Quaritch.) 

1533. Manilii Astronomicon cum Commentario et Castigationibus Josephi 
Scaligeri. Large paper; the dedication copy to Henry III. Lutet. 1579. 
137, 13s. (Boone.) 

1540. Manutii (P.) Epistolarum Libri XI. uno nuper addito. 
Large paper; excessively rare. 11/. (Toovey.) 

1565. Marguerites de la Marguerite des Princesses tres illustre Royne 
Navarre (publiées par Symon Sylvius). 8vo. Lyons. 1547. 10/7. 5s. (Bum- 
stead). 

1567. Marie Dei Genitricis castissima, inviolate. Small 4to. circa 1470. 
A reprint of an excessively rare Xylographic book on the Immaculate Con- 

132. 5s. (Boone). 

1568. Maria. Corona della Vergine Maria sive sete Alegreze. 
copy of a very rare work. 1500. 132. (Boone). 

1577. Martialis. A large paper copv of the Aldine edition of 1517, in an 
ornamented Italian binding of the XV. century. 26/.10s. (Boone). 

1584. Matthwi de Cracovia, Tractatus racionis et consciencie, etc. J. Guten- 


(10/.) 


Wednesday’s sale amounted altogether to 8061. 14s. 6d. : 


Venet. 1573. 


le 


ception. 
Beantiful 


berg. circa 1460. 


1611. Merlino, Historia di. First edition of this rare prose romance. Venet 
1480. 257.152. (Quaritch.) 
1628. Mignerak (Milour Matthias). An extremely rare book on needlework 
dedicated to the Queen of France and Navarre by Jean Le Clerc, ‘“ Mar- 
chand Tailleur d’Histoires.” Paris,1605. 172. (Techner.) 

1638. Missale Romanum. Fol. Venet. 1505. A magnificent specimen 
Italian binding with Grolier’s tooling. 9$1/. (Boone.) 

1652. Missale secundum nsum insignis Ecclesie Trajectensiscum Calendario. 
Printed on vellum in a large semi-Gothic letter. 391. (Boone.) 

1657. Mistere (Le) de la cdception: natiuite: mariage: et annonciation de 
la benoiste vierge Marie. Black letter. Bound in red morocco, by Pade- 
loup. 32/7. (Boone.) 

A large collection of music was sold during the day, but the only 

ot of much importance was 

1762. Motetti Libro Primo e Libro Quarto. By Asulanus, a partner 
Aldus, 1521. This collection is very rare, and was knocked down to Mz 
Boone for 16/. 

The remaining lots were: 

. Mystere des Actes des Apotres,translate fidelement ala verite Historiale, 

ipte par sainct Luc a Theophile. Slack letter. Fol. Paris. 1907 

12. (Stewart). 

1803. Nausew (Frederici) Libri Mirabilium Septem. 4to. Colonia. 1552 
A beautiful specimen of Maioli’s Library, in olive morocco, Grolier sty! 
912. (Villeneuve). 

1822. Normandy. 


s.d. 





Coustumier du Pays de Normendie. On vellum. 

Rouen. 1483. Red morocco; believed to be the first work print 
at Rouen. 502 (Thompson). 

1823. Normandy. Coustumier. Blaci 
loup. 157. (Boone.) 

1824. Normandy. Coustumes du Pais du Normandy. On vellum. Rot 
1588. Probably the official copy forwarded to Queen Elizabeth, i 
similar in binding to books known to have been in her libra 
( Boone.) 

1834, Novelle. Le ciento Novelle Antike. Very rare. 13/7. (T.) 

1840. Der Stat Niirmberg verneute Reformation 1564. Black letter. 1560. 
A stperb specimen of contemporary German binding. 21/.10s. (Boone.) 

1842. Obsequiale sive Benedictionale, secundum Consuetudinem Ecclesie ¢ 
Dyocesis Ratisponensis. Onvellum. 1491. 112 (T.) 


Fol. 1483. Bound by Pade- 


letter. 





ry. «0 





The total amount realised by the nine days’ sale is 5629/. 3s. 64 
Four days’ sale have yet to be recorded, and it is now estimated that 
the collection will be sold for considerably more than the 7000. 
originally anticipated ; the bids having kept up well throughout, an¢ 
the interest never having flagged. 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


Friends in Council. A new series. 2 vols. 
Parker and Son. 


N OST OF OUR READERS can probably number among the 
i circle of their acquaintance some glib-tongued meddlesome 
person, male or female, who has a mania for giving advice. It is by 
no means necessary that this Mentor, whose heart (to use a vulgar 
phrase) is generally much better than his head, should himself have 
been very successful in life, Of course, if he have succeeded, so much 
the better, as people in general do not easily believe a prosperous 
man to be afool. But even let him have muddled away his mind and 
money by following his own counsel in preference to that of sensible 
friends, let him have swamped his children’s fortunes and sacrificed 
those of half a dozen credulous believers in him to his passion, still he 
need not despair of being the Solon of a select circle of admirers. 
Let him only talk on, steadily defying circumstances and common 
sense; let him eschew quips and jokes and cleave to an equable, 
pensive, but not ill-natured dulness; let him have plenty of sighs for the 
afflicted, but no smile for the mirthful; he will assuredly have his 
following, who will invest his grey hairs or his wig with a special halo, 
and wonder how one small head can carry a!l he knows. 

Prosing in print and prosing in speech are, however, two very dif- 
ferent things ; the latter the more common, and less dangerous to the 
proser. Still the verbal proser can have but a very limited audience ; 
while there are always commonplace people enough in the world to 
welcome anything in print which reproduces their own commonplace 
thoughts, and decks out platitudes in a melancholy half-mourning 
garb. 

The author of “ Friends in Council” is, we think, on the whole, a 
somewhat favourable specimen of the Tupperian school. We prefer 
the prose of the Cambridge M.A. to the poetry of him of Oxford. 
The former, at least, takes some pains with his work; while the 
rhymes of the other remind us too often of Horace’s bard, who could 
spin a score of versicles while standing upon one leg. We cannot 
deny that Mr. Helps is a painstaking, if not a very skilful workman in 
literature. Years ago this gentleman appeared near the end of the 
list of Cambridge Wranglers, a place generally considered sacred to 
industrious mediocrity. We are very far from wishing to lay it 
down as a rule that a man’s university degree should generally, or 
even often, be considered a fair test of his talents. ‘*‘ Wooden spoons” 
have ere this become judges learned in the law@and Senior Wranglers 
furnished briefless barristers and humdrum curates. But, in our 
opinion, the after literary career of the author of “ Friends in Council” 
vindicates the exact justice of the place assigned to him in the mathe- 
matical list by the Cambridge examiners, which, as we said before, 
testifies to plodding industry, if to nothing better. Since then our 
Wrangler has published a series of dull but painstaking essays, followed 
by a painstaking but dull history and tragedy, and terminating in the 
present series of essays, which can only be characterised by the same 
two epithets which we have applied to his preceding efforts. The 
veneer of the author's handywork, always good, has perhaps improved 
in the “ new series;” but the grain is the same as ever, and its infe- 
riority is transparent, though the surface be admirably polished. In 
a word, to quote one of the author's favourite Spanish proverbs, we 
have here ‘ plenty of paper and ink and little justice.” 

Nearly all love affairs are proverbially tedious save to the two per- 
sons immediately concerned ; but the quartet of lovers in this book 
are about the most tiresome specimens of the genus homo that we have 
ever seen, read, or heard of. Two elderly gentlemen who—if their 
thoughts and language are any index to their outward appearance— 
must be in the habit of taking snuff and wearing spectacles, are intro- 
duced as making love, ina cautiously prosy but philosophical manner, 
to two very young ladies, who repay their elderly swains in their own 
coin, and who evidently take a much greater interest in bank bullion 
and the poor laws than in moiré antique and bonnets of the latest 
fashion. Why these young ladies were introduced into the pages of 
these volumes, of what use they are when in them, and how they get 
out of them, we do not know. However, two more uninteresting 
specimens of philosophers in petticoats we have never before met 
with. 

It is scarcely necessary for the author of “ Friends ip Council” to 
assure his readers that, though he isso ready to give advice toeverybody, 
he dves not consider himself to be wiser than his neighbours. That he 
18 not wiser than the great majority of them we scarcely require this 
modest disclaimer to assure us. Yet, why, if he do not consider 
himself to be endowed with greater wisdom, has he published these 
dull and didactic 600 pages ; for surely the heavy pedantic disputants 
of these volumes are not very amusing personages? Instructive, ina 
way, the book certainly is, as probably at least fifty pages of it are 
filled with quotations from standard authors, whose beauties are 
dimmed but not extinguished by the prosy comments of Messrs. 
Dunsford, Milverton, and Co. If these latter be judiciously skipped, 
the book will in a somewhat humble way serve the purpose of a new 
Enfield’s Speaker. Its pages are also instructive in another but more 
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{| offensive way. Mr. Dunsford, Mr. Milverton, Mr. Ellesmere, &c., 
give us from time to time a good many remarks which they have doubt- 
less met with in the course of their reading; but they give them as 
their own, and in the giving manage generally to spoil them. Why 
should Mr. Ellesmere ignore and mar Talleyrand’s pointed saying that 
“fathers of families are capable of anything?” This pithy remark 
served up by the member of the Friends in Council becomes “ All 
fathers of families are very malleable, if not absolutely unprincipled. 
Milverton would rob a church, or at least a chapel, in order to get 
Walter up a step in some profession.” Surely Mr. Ellesmere must 
have read or heard of the French abbé’s remark, and why should 
he spoil it in serving it up to the Friends in Council? Why, again, 
does the same plagiaristic old gentleman ignore Sidney Smith’s 
forcible sentences? ‘‘ Every day sends to their graves a number of 
obscure men who have only remained in obscurity, because their 
timidity has prevented them from making a first effort ; and who, if 
they could have been induced to begin, would in all probability 
have gone great lengths in the career of fame. The fact is, to do 
anything in the world worth doing, we must not stand back shivering 
and thinking of the cold and danger, but jump in and scramble 
through as well as we can.” Is this improved by being metamor- 
phosed into ‘*Numbers of clever men, who could do anything, 
never make up their minds distinctly as to what they want or what 
they intend to be”? We certainly prefer Sydney Smith on this 
as on every other occasion to Mr. Ellesmere. Is Mr. Milverton’s 
information at all original when he informs us that “the Spanish 
language is rich in proverbs—far richer than that of any othernation.” 
Dean Trench, if no more recondite authority were required, might 
have turned the suspicions of our Friend in Council into certainties. 
Is Mr. Ellesmere’s new definition of a proverb at all equal to that of 
Lord John Russell? The Friend in Council defines a proverb to be 
‘‘the cream of a nation’s thought;” the Foreign Secretary much 
more tersely and epigrammatically as ‘One man’s wit, and all the 
world’s wisdom.” Mr. Ellesmere (who, we suppose, has been read- 
ing Rogers’s lately published ‘‘ Recollections”) is good enough to 
ascribe to Talleyrand the next bon mot which he quotes from him, in 
Vol. IL. p. 74. That same person (we mean Ellesmere, not the 
French diplomatist) assures us that “ One gets tired of thinking, as one 
does of everything else, as one gets older.” This remark, which, 
by the way, has been made before, may be true, though we hope it is 
not. We would much rather hold with Lord Brougham, who says, in his 

‘‘ Natural Theology,” that as a man’s body begins to decay at the age 
of thirty, so his mind improves in every way (if properly treated) until 
fifty. Mr. Ellesmere, despite his love-making, is such a crabbed, 
vautious old fogey, that we are by no means sure that he has not long 
passed the age of fifty, and so is getting feebler in mind as well as in 
body. Mr. Milverton’s eminent man of letters who had the manu- 
script of the second volume of his great work accidentally burned 
may, perhaps, be reminded of the episode of Sir Isaac Newton and 
his dog Daisy, when the animal destroyed the labours not of months 
but of years. The mathematician seems to have endured his misfor- 
tune with at least as great equanimity as ‘‘ the eminent man of letters.” 
Mr. Milverton, again, gives it as an original remark that every other 
person you meet with in England seems to be in second or third 
hand clothes.” This saying, which is not very true, is not even novel, 
as Count Montalembert made it before our quartet of prosers laid 
their dull heads together. 

The author, in his address to the reader, doubts whether the 
‘‘ Friends in Council ” will ever reach the eye of ** the Autocrat of all 
the Russias.” We doubt it too; though we condole with Mr. Helps 
on this account much more than with the Emperor of Russia. 

It is vain, I fear, to hope that the words of any private man will ever reach 
the Autocrat of all the Russias. But if he could know how many persons in 
this country—persons whose good opinion no man would be above desiring— 
have watched his career since he came to the throne, and sympathised with him 
in his untiring efforts to abolish serfdom, he might perbaps feel a sorrow like 
their sorrow, if forced to divert his mind from such beneficent enterprises to the 
commonplace despotic amusement of war. 

_ To read a bulky, dull, sententious book through from beginning to 
end is no easy task ; and we now feel considerable sympathy with the 
soldier who preferred the galleys to the obligation of reading through 
Guicciardini’s history of the Italian republics. 

The first chapter contains a long essay on ‘ Worry,” which is 
termed ‘the great characteristic of modern life.” 

The following are some of the miseries which ruffle the waking 
hours of our philosophers and make their nights hideous : 

Law, repairs, taxation, partnership, executorship, trusteeship, bankruptcy, 
are some of the names which, if pronounced before the most innocent and even 
the most cautious of men, will often act like a spell upon them, bringing a slight 
shudder through their frames, and not a slight gloom over their countenances. 
If they are blessed with progeny, one has only to mention the words education 
and furtherance of children to tame them down a little in case their spirits 
should ever be too bounding. Perhaps, however, it is in minor matters that the 
power of worry is pre-eminently conspicuous. When we think of voting, testi- 
monial giving, attendance at public dinners, attendance on committees, manage- 
ment of servants, buying and selling, and, last and greatest, correspondence by 





letter—a trouble which you mow down each day, and each day see a new crop 
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rising up for the scythe—we can form some slight notion of the power of the 
great goddess Worry. What contrivances there are in modern life for losing 
time and adding to worry! Consider the distances in a great capital that have 
to be traversed upon the most trivial occasions, the various social annoyances 
that have to be encountered—visits as tiresome to the person visiting as to the 
person visited—the duties and responsibilities of a witness, a juryman, a credi- 
tor, a godfather, a trustee. 

One might almost suspect our essayist of being a dyspeptic old 
bachelor who has adopted the creed, Let me eat, drink, sleep, and not 
be worried. And so he proses on through forty pages, out of which 
we defy a reader to extract any amusement, consolation, or benefit 
whatever. 

rhe next ninety pages or so are devoted to the consideration of 
“ War.” The conclusions that the author arrives at, that war is a 
bad thing and peace a good thing, are rather more sound than novel, 
and remind us of the irrefutable argument of the schoolboy’s theme, 
that there is nothing more virtuous than virtue. 

The essay on criticism is rather better than the two we have already 
mentioned, and perhaps the Ellesmerian deduction is passably true, 
that ‘ criticism is very bad, but good enough in general for the works 
v iticised.”’ 

Ihe chapter on proverbs is meant to be humorous, but is simp 
dull. 

Here is a passage from the essay ‘‘ On the arts of Self-Advance- 
ment”: 

Avoid delicacy. <A delicate, refined man, who cannot ask for his due, cannot 
put forward his just claims, cannot say that he wants anything, or cannot say 
it with sufficient persistence and frequency—cannot make himself visible and 
prominent at the right time, though he knows the right time—may be a beauti- 
ful product of creation, very loveable, very much to be admired; but he must 
be content with being this beautiful product, and not presume to think that he 
will ever make any advance upon his original condition in life. ‘This earth is 
not for the refined. They cannot expect to get anything in the scuffle that is 
going on. You all remember the well-known story of Lord Thurlow; how, 
whenever a bishopric was vacant, he always said to the King, “ Please your 
Majesty, I have a brother,” until at last George IIL. (a man not without per- 
sistency himself) was tired of hearing this cuckoo exclamation from his Chan- 
cellor, and gave a bishopric to the brother. Again, in business it often happens 
that a man is too delicate to ask a question, which ought to be asked, which he 
knows ought to be asked, which he longs to ask; and his not asking this ques- 
tion is for ever a detriment to him—perhaps his ruin. 











Mr. Thackeray put the matter more pithily when he advised the 
person in the crowd who wants to get on to tread on his neighbour’s 
toes and dig his elbows into his ribs. 

There are in these volumes a number of other essays, delivered in a 
somewhat ex cathedrd tone, which are more remarkable for a not 
inelegant weakness than for any other quality that we can discern. 
Such productions as these are quite of a modern school; they have 
little freshness or vigour about them, but much polish ; their learning is 
respectable and their pretension great ; in fact, they compose a sort of 
emasculated Spectator, and show us very clearly that education and 
experience, if disjoined from imagination, invention, and geniality, will 
not enable their possessor to achieve any lasting literary reputation. 
The day will come when “ Proverbial Philosophy ” and “ Friends in 
Council ” will be alike forgotten; and the sooner it comes the better, 
in our opinion, it will be both for the fame of their authors and the 
taste of their readers. Of course we do not say there are not some 
plums scattered throughout the length and breadth of this literary con- 
fection; but they are not of a particularly appetising quality, and an 
investigating Jack Horner would not have to put in his thumb very 
often before he would find nothing but tasteless unleavened douch. 
The author of “ Friends in Council ” alludes several times in a tone of 
melancholy indignation to the intrusions to which he as a literary man 
is exposed. But who that has achieved eminence, from the Prime 
Minister to a popular vestryman, is free from intrusion in these pushing 
days? and can our author be surprised if some of his admirers who 
are not averse from self-advancement borrow a hint from his essay 
on that subject, and determine to “‘ avoid delicacy?” ; 








CHARLES KEAN, F.S.A. 

The Life and Theatrical Times of Charles Kean, F.S.A., including a 
Summary of the English Stage for the last Fifty Years, and a 
detailed Account of the Manrgement of the Princess's Theatre from 
1850 to 1859. By Jown Wiuttram Contr. 2 vols. London: 
Bentley. pp. 786. 

§ gre HAS SPRUNG UP within these few years a class of 

literature which is the result of the extreme energy manifested 
in our commercial transactions. Publicity is necessary to the success 
of many trades, and is often mistaken for celebrity and fame. 

The abuse of paper and printing is no more to be wondered at than the 

abuse of any other benefit, natural or artificial, but it is one to be 

guarded against; for, when the spurious is mistaken for the genuine, 
and the false for the real, there ensues much mischief to the taste and 
even tothe interests of those who are thus beguiled. Formerly, insidious 
praise and indirect advertising were confined to a few deceptive para- 
graphs which, commencing with an account of the Arctic expedition. 
ended by informing us where the finest razor-strop was to be pur- 
chased. ‘ Romanis, the hosier, Cheapside, thirty-three, his numerous 
friends would be glad for to see,” as he informed us forty years ago 
by the poet whom he kept; Charles Wright vended his vile cham- 
pagne by lyrics that were attributed to Tom Moore; and Messrs. 

Moses and Co. have long retained an author whose observant eye and 

mind leave no popular event unappropriated to the extending the 
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knowledge of the whereabout of the great slop-sellers. Our neigh- 
bours the French, who do everything that is deceptive and paltry 
with much better taste than ourselves, have long applied the higher 
literature to advertising; and it is said that some of their greatest 
writers have not? scrupled to take money for noticing the wares of 
various fashionable tradesmen. One instance we recollect, where, in the 
most exciting passage in the novel, the hero was described as bounding 
up the stairs of the house where his mistress dwelt with an elasticity 
that nothing but the braces of Messrs. So-and-so would have 
enabled him to display. And even in this example we may 
trace the effects of this class of literature; the heart of the lover 
in his bounding exultation, and his lithe muscles, are nothing to 
the elastic nature of the newly-invented braces. So it is with all this 
class of literature ; truth, nature, and genuine emotion are all subject 
to the puff, which, like its pestiferous brother of the heath, is full of 
deleterious powder, that soils and poisons all it lights upon. This 
class of literature, we say, was for a long time confined to the para- 
graphs of venal newspapers; but now it has blossomed into books, 
and lurks insidiously in ponderous volumes. When we take up a 
treatise on wool, we find it is the advertising medium of a ; 
clothier; ‘‘Travels in Assam” (a very elaborate volume) is only an 
enlarged prospectus of a tea company; a moral tale ends with an 
earnest recommendation of perambulators; and a treatise on con- 
sumption in suggesting some form of mesmeric application. We are 
thus deluded on all sides, and fear every novel we look into and every 
poem we read. Our morals, our politics, but, above all, our pockets, 
are thus continually beset, and we have learned to look with suspicion 
on every new book. They bloom like innocent flowers, but under 
their delicate leaves lurks the insidious puff or party lie. 

Under these circumstances, it is, perhaps, unfortunate that the “Life 
and Theatrical Times of Charles Kean, F.S.A.,” has been put into our 
hands. With our sensitive abhorrence and acute perception of the puff 
direct, indirect, constructive, and suggestive, we cannot fail to perceive 
that it must be ranked in the same class as the advocate of perambulators 
or razor-strops. It may be better written, or the aim may be more 
skilfully concealed, than by the hack authors of Messrs. Moses or 
Professor Holloway; it may be that the subject gives greater scope 
for disguising the real object ; but nevertheless it 1s apparent in every 
page. It is quite certain that this “ Life and Times” and detailed 
history of the management of Mr. Charles Kean would never have 
been written but for the purpose of exalting, that is, in plain English, 
puffing, the hero of the volumes. Mr. Kean is in the middle of life, 
in robust health, and has not done anything so exceedingly remark- 
able that he should not wait for that crisis after which biographies are 
usually written. Itis a sound axiom, to pronounce on no man’s for- 
tune till he is dead, and there certainly is no reason why it should have 
been violated by the puesent work. 

Theatrical persons, indeed, form a little world of their own, different 
from the big and real one. Whenever a great tragedian like Mr. 
Hicks appears, or a great conjuror like the Wizard of the North, 
forthwith the windows of all the public houses, barbers’ shops, and even 
small booksellers’, are filled with portraits, not meanly executed, but 
large coarse lithographs from exact photographs. If they happen to be 
very great persons indeed, like Mr. Gustavus Brooke, they appear in an 
immense cartoon, delineated in many characters and under many 
phases of emotion; the centre compartment showing the hero in his 
native dignity, in a solemn suit of black, with white kid gloves, and a 
new hat. No other set of persons are so perpetually portraitised, 
which seems a curious freak of fashion, as they, of all classes of men, 
have most opportunity of displaying themselves in propria personé 
to the public. This extraordinary craving after notoriety can, there- 
fore, only be set down to that ‘festering anxiety ” for adulation, 
which Jerrold so cruelly charges upon the subject of these memoirs. 
To such a height is this carried, that every very great tragedian has 
his secretary, if not his acknowledged critic—a sort of intellectual 
pugilist, who is to do battle with every bold wight who ventures 
to hint a fault in his principal. Few have exhibited in this office the 
daring talent of Mr. Hingstone, the secretary and critic of the Great 
Wizard of the North; but, if Mr. Cole have not his tremendous 
power of language, his daring imagery, and his more than American 
eloquence, he may boast an equal devotion to his hero, as unflinching 
a determination to praise, a greater continuous power of boredom, and 
altogether a more scholarly style of puffery. Allowance, however, 
must be made for the different positions of the two biographers. Mr. 
Hingstone had to adopt a broad style that was suitable to 
the immense walls of the metropolis. Mr. Cole was to circulate 
his volumes through Mudie’s gentler influence; he was to creep 
on to drawing-room tables and slide into libraries, and mingle 
with the genuine works that make up our literature. Considering, 
therefore, the opposite means placed at their disposal, we do not know 
that the recorder of the doings of Charles Kean is to be placed below 
the chronicler of the progresses of the Great Wizard of the North. 
Let the stage trumpet sound a flourish to both, and let us proceed to 
a brief examination of the contents of the work. : 

Mr. Cole begins with the beginning and gives a sort of running 
treatise upon the rise and progress of the English drama ; and ends it 
with the conclusion that it has not declined—the torch that illumines 1 
having been handed in regular gradation from Burbidge through Tay- 
lor, Betterton, Garrick, &c., to Charles Kean, who at present keeps 
fast hold of it. In this portion there is much dissertation on ol 
actors, new styles, foolish editors, stupid reporters, and all those pet- 
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sons who “ate differed ‘ouni the author in their estimate of the Prin- 


cess’s tragedian. As a specimen of the large views of the author we 
may cite his announcement of the birth of his hero, wherein he recites 
that 

The battles of Barossa, Albuera, and Fuentes D’Onore, took place in the 
same year. General Hill surprised Girard at Arroyo de Molinos ; an action was 
fought between the British sloop Little Belt and ‘the American frigate Presi- 
dent, which led to the subsequent war; more than half a million sterling was 
subscribed in England to relieve the sufferers by the French invasion of Porta gal ; 
the Duke of York resumed the office he had so long ably filled of Commander- 
in-Chief; the Prince of Wales became Regent of the United Kingdom; and th 
fortunes of the French Empire appeared to reach their consummation by 
birth of a son, 

tlow these great events were connected with the birth of the little 
actor at W. aterford does not appear ; nor whether the national pro- 
ceedings occurred from the birth of the infant, or the birth from th 

great events. Suffice it to say they were eas Coreen and coinci- 

dent t, if not causational and consequenti: al. The birth having been got 
over, we lose sight of our little hero for many pages, and a treated 
with reminiscences of some old favourite actors, which if not new are 
always pleasant. It is our fate, however, not to agree with Mr. Cole in 
his tastes or in his estimates. Charles Young, he says, founded him- 
selfon Cook; and he does not consider Dowton to have been an 
unctuous actor, but, on the contrary, dry and harsh! Mr. Cole’s ju idg- 
ment seems, however, to be strangely coerced 
he tells us very properly that “if an actor is able to assume youth, 
age, love, hatred, revenge, jealousy, joyous mirth, gloomy despair, and 
all the passions inherent in the human composition—if he can so com- 
pletely change his voice, alter his features, and, with the aid of dress, 
persuade an ‘audie once that he is the identical character—then, indeed, 
the perfection of his art is attained.” This is perfectly true, and w hat 
we desiderate in a truly good actor ; yet the biographer seems suddenl} 
to recollect that his hero d does not quite comply with these requisites, S. 
and excuses the deficiency under the plea that they often become too 
difficult for the most accomplished actor to portray. 

Mr. Cole has a cot irteous, not to say condescending, tone towards 

all the rest of the performers who make up ‘the Times” of Mr. 

Ch: wles Kean, John Kemble is forbearingly treated, although he 
contested the palm with the elder Kean. Macready had merit, 
and so has Mr. Phelps, as we learn by a foot-note. He does not con- 
fine his opinions merely to the actors of the time, but extends them 
to many other subjects; thus he discourses volubly on bibliomania, 
which, he says, is an insatiable appetite that grows with what it feeds 
on—though, if he had used another quotation, and said which 
mocks the food it feeds on, he would have been perhaps as correct. 
He too, like Verges, has had his losses; and certainly the loss of a 
fine library is one of the greatest that can be endured. We do not 
find either on this or any other subject any but well-known anecdotes 
and facts; nor is his denouncement of book collecting as “a sin that 
withers up Christian charity” to be taken as anything else but an 
instance of the author’s extraordinary misconception of most matters 
he treats of. Nor do we think much of his piety or his taste when he 
cireumscribes a library to a Bible and Prayer-book, a Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Shake sp are, Milton, Pope, Byron, a History (Pinnock’s 
probably) of England, Greece, and Rome, Boswell’s Johnson, and 
I Napier’s s Peninsular War; which he thinks are quite as much as any 
man’s brains can carry. 


Thus does the author ram! 
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le and rumble on through the first vo ’ 
with a great deal about everything else, and a little, by the bye, about 
Charles Kean; but in the second volume we get into real business, 
and more than amends are made for ; eglect of 

Now glows the eul: ogy ; every page fiashes with a trit imph ; the lines 
labour and the 1: anguage c reaks with the adulation of the management 
of the Princess’s The 2atre, Forgotten glories live again; fleeting 
speeches are congealed into print and fixe dthere for the admiration of 


trifling n ‘t of the hero. 


a 
} 
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posterity. The frail playbills are conserved in these volumes ; also tran- 
sient criticisms, and a long-forgotten controversy between the mighty 


) 
manager, all blandness and magnanimity, and Dougla is Jerrold, the 
concentration of biting sarcasm and bitter truth. Whether it was 
good policy to revive and reprint the terse and clever criticisms of 
this cruel wit, and moreover to collect them in an appendix to the 
work, where they crop up a harvest of first-rate En olish wr! amg, 3 n 
woeful contrast to rt loose, pedantic, ee of the manager and 
his biographe r, we will leave the reader to sa 

In this medle ay of reprin its we find the Oe fly-leaf to the 
playbil 1 of Macbeth, in which such erudition was disp layed as might 
have kindled the envy of a Gibbon. Xiphilin and Snorre had been 
laid under contribution, and these recondite authors were made 
familiar to the passengers of Oxford-street. One celebrated critic was 
$0 awe-stricken with the learning and research displayed, that he said 
he always walked on the of; — side of the wav. The interior of 
the theatre had | long been forbidden him, owing to some irreverent 
remarks in a criticism—a piece of presumption, as it was r 





‘marked at 


the time, he being “a subording ite” and ‘‘a reporter.” He thought 
that dressing the ‘followers of Macbeth like ‘* Ojibbeway Indians,” if 


correct, was not picturesque ; and he had the te 
its correctness ; but then perhaps he had not rea r 
We must, howeve: r, not attempt to partic ularise this wilderness of 
sweets. We cannot pursue all the testimonials which prove bey on l con- 
troversy that Mr. Charles Kean i is a very great tragedian. Who sh: om 

— against the written asseveration of Mr. Palgrave Si mpson ? Whe 
dare follow the example of Douglas Jerrol d, who, in finding fault with 


merity even to doubt 
Xiphilin. 








spect ” to royalty. Awful responsibility of criticism! But no matter ! 
We have already been told that “ Hor Plato, Isocrates, and 
Aristotle had Zoilus and Aristarchus; (¢ bill n, V, ltaire, and the 
wits of Louis XV. had their Fréron; e” ldison and Pope their 
Dennis; Garrick his Ralph and Kenrick; Talma, Molé. and La 


| Mr. Kean’s management of the court theatricals, was guilty of *‘ disre- 
) 


| Rivé their Geoffroy ; and Charles Kean his Douglas Jerrcld.” To 

| which we can only say, the last actor was better off than he 
deserved. Pe | ip t St miusiori ¢] h s | 1 to | ive his 

| Cole. 

| But there is balm 1 Does not Mr. Record ni 





that Mr. Kean is ‘a "a tor? Do not ‘‘ the cheeks ” of Colonel 























| Phipps ‘* burn with excitement,” although *‘ his lower man was like 
marble”; and is not the opinion of his royal mistress “ equally high’’? 
Does not Miss Glyn Su white with excitement and hold on by 
the back of the chair,” although she has become composed enough to 
ask for a priv ite box, and hint that the wdience was cold? Are not 
Mr. and M Howitt istonished ” ‘} nd ir expectatic 4 
Does not Mr. Palerave Su declare his over-excitement, notwith- 
standing which, however, he is going off ‘ by the mail train to Paris”? 
To be sure, the slave is always close to tie triumphal car ; 1 t 
was a distressing noise—coughing or sneezing or buzzing—got up by 
those secret enemies that love to persecute ¢ nius and goodness. Tl 
magistrate to whom application was was very obliging; but he 
could not commit peo ple for sneezing, or punish consumption for not 
checking its chided couch. 

But the theatre is full of envy, hatred, and malice; not even do 
statesmen, theologi rians, hate with the hatred of thea- 
trical partisans, — abandoned by politicians, is still 
rife in the wings stalls and boxes, of the theatre. 
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sions, a correctness in the use of the particles, and an idiomatic vigour and raci- 
ness of style, to which few or none of our writers can attain. The unfortunate 
tendency to favour the Latin at the expense of the Saxon element of our lan- 
guage, which social and educational causes have long tended to foster in the 
mother country, has with us received an additional impulse from the great ad- 
mixture of foreigners in our population. It is not likely that the pure old 
idiomatic English style can ever be restored in this country; but there is no 
good reason to doubt, that the fusion of the present rather heterogeneous ele- 
ments of which our society is composed, will result in the production of a style 
and a literature which will also have their beauties and merits, although 
fashioned after a somewhat different model. 

He asserts, however, that in no part of the world is the English 
language spoken in greater purity by the great mass of the people 
than in the United States. This assertion we shall scarcely attempt 
to dispute. Provincial dialects are almost unknown in America, and 
we have little doubt that the son or grandson of a Yorkshire or 
Somersetshire farmer, if bred up in America, would speak English 
more correctly than his father or grandfather, simply because he would 
be comparatively unacquainted with provincialisms. In this sense it 
may be true that the great mass of people in America speak the 
English language with greater purity than it is spoken in this country ; 
but we cannot allow that the educated classes of America speak 
it as correctly as do the educated classes in England; and we 
require no better proof of this than the admission that in America the 
language is not written with the same idiomatic correctness as with 
us. In a word, provincialisms in America are more generally distri- 
buted throughout all classes and places, and so they affect the whole 
American dialect, and not that only of some petty province. 

There are a good many words and expressions in this bulky volume 
which we wish we could give up to our Transatlantic cousins, for the 
use of themselves and their heirs for ever; but, most unfortunately, 
we cannot. ‘ Monstrous is much used by the vulgar for very,” says 
Mr. Bartlett, who gives among other quotations one from “Sam 
Slick.” The word used in this sense by Dryden has not yet departed 
from among us; and we could give, if it were necessary, graver 
examples of its use than the man of Thessaly, who was “ monstrous 
wise,” and the “‘ monsous foolish” of old Major Pendennis. 

In looking over the leaves of this volume we are a good deal struck 
with the want of invention shown by the Americans in forming ori- 
ginal words. They borrow very often some good, honest, hard- 
‘working word, which has done excellent service in its native country, 
and they acclimatise the kidnapped stranger by conferring upon him a 
meaning utterly alien to his derivation or composition and generally- 
received acceptation. , 

Place aux dames. Let us open this book at the word “female,” and 
see how it is used, or misused, in America, Dr. Johnson thus defines 
the word, ‘A she; one of the sex that brings forth young.” An 
American lady (Mrs. Sarah J. Hale) thus indignantly moralises upon 
the use of this word in America: . 

Where used to discriminate between the sexes, the word Female is an ad- 
jective; but many writers employ the word as a noun, which, when applied to 
woman, is improper, and sounds unpleasantly, as referring to an animal. To 
illustrate: almost every newspaper we open, or book we read, will have sen- 
tences like these: ‘A man and two females were seen,” &c., ‘ A gentleman was 
walking with a female companion,” “ The females were much alarmed,” A female 
child,” &e. Now why is such a style of writing tolerated? Why is the adjec- 
tive, which applies to all female animals, used as the noun designating woman ? 
It is inelegant as well as absurd. Expressed correctly, thus, ‘‘ A man and two 
women,” &c., “ A gentleman and a lady,” ‘‘ The women werealarmed,” * A little 
girl,” who does not see and feel that these last sentences are in better taste, 
more correct in language, and more definite in meaning? We call on our sex, 
on women, to use pen and voice to correct the error of language which degrades 
them by the animal epithet only. 

Some part of this criticism reminds us of Bob Sawyer’s landlady, 
who, when Mr. Pickwick styled her “‘ my good woman,” intimated to 
him, in breathless wrath, that he could not call her by a more 
offensive name than that of “‘ woman.” ; 

The word “ fen,” (Lat. defendo) is still used in one of the largest 
schools in England, and we dare say in others also. We have heard 
the slang expression “it is no good,” or “the is no good,” used in 
London, though we would willingly resign it to Mr. Bartlett. We 
may perhaps add that the term “ good man” is applied at Oxford 
aud Cambridge to a good scholar—a use of the word that so 
offended the present head master of Harrow, that some time ago he 
animadverted against the custom in a sermon afterwards published. 

Before proceeding with this review we must add that there 
appears to us to be an immense number of words in this volume 
which are simply slang. Indeed, the innumerable quotations from 
“‘ Sam Slick,” and similar books, prove this; and though we should 
not like to see all words excluded from this work which are not 
admissible into the American drawing-room or boudoir, we do not 
care to see here any expressions that are peculiar to the pot-house, or 
loafer out of luck. As we have lately had a dictionary of English 
slang, let us by all means, if necessary, have a companion volume of 
American slang, rather than such an admixture as we have in the 
volume before us. 

Is the word *‘ chute” an Americanism? It seems to have consider- 
ably puzzled the Hon. Judge Hall on his travels, who writes thus : 
“t Whether it be a Greek, an Indian, or a Kentucky phrase, I cannot 
inform you. I have sought its derivation in all languages with which 
fam conversant, without effect. In point of fact, it is applied to chan- 
nels through which a boat may be said to shoot with the swiftness of 
an arrow.” Possibly, French had been omitted from the list of lan- 
guages with which the Judge was conversant ; but if the word “‘ chute” 





be in constant use in America, we should have expected to find it in 
these pages. Other Yankeeisms about which the Judge is rather 
facetious are omitted in this volume, such as “blue licks,” “lost 
creeks,” ‘* mud bottoms.” Whether “ blue licks” are salt springs, or 
whether they have anything to do with the “ big licks” alluded to by 
Mr. Bartlett, we cannot divine. Perhaps, too, we shall learn in the 
next edition of this book the meaning of ‘lost creeks.” ‘ Mud 
bottoms” are intelligible enough from the editor’s definition of the 
word ‘ bottom” as applied to alluvial soil. 

There are also some other words which we miss in these pages, and 
| which we know are in constant use even among those Americans who 
speak the English language more correctly than we benighted 
} 





Britishers can do. For instance, ‘‘ whiffle tree” for “ splinter bar,” 
‘dashboard ” for“ splashboard,” “ draw ” for “‘ drawbridge,” “* humly ” 
(used in New England) for the American “‘ ugly” and English ‘ill- 
natured.” Having lighted upon the word “ splendorous ” in a volume 
of poems lately published by one of the masters of Harrow School, 
we will give that gentleman a quotation from Mr. Bartlett’s book, 
where the similar and equally good word “ splendiferous ” is used : 


An itinerant gospeller was holding forth to a Kentuckian audience, on the 
kingdom of heaven: ‘* Heaven, my beloved hearers,” said he, “ is a glorious, a 
beautiful, a splendiferous, an angeliferous place. Eye hath not seen, ear hath 
not heard, it has not entered into the imagination of any Cracker in these here 
diggings what carryings on the just made perfect have up thar.” 

‘ Saphead,” a blockhead, is used in its shorter form ‘‘sap,” as 
meaning a hard-working dunce at Addiscombe College and other 
military schools. Whether, used in this sense, the word “ sap ” is taken 
from the Lat. sapio, or is an old Yorkshire word, we cannot decide. 

In examining this volume, we cannot but notice the very small 
number of Hibernicisms which have been affiliated into the English 
language in America. Paddy’s ‘ convenient,” in the sense of ‘close 
at hand,” has however got into good company in America, as (to use 
another Hibernicism) it was ‘to the fore” in President Polk’s last 
message. 

‘‘ What are you driving at?” The peculiar use of this expression 
in America is defended by three quotations from comic writers. We 
cannot help thinking that if any one chose to waste his time in search- 
ing through the files of Punch he would find the expression used there 
also more than once. 

There are not a few words in this volume which we cannot (we 
sometimes wish we could) accept as peculiar to American civilisation 
and improvement. ‘To rat” with us is used in a somewhat larger 
signification than in America, where a printer working under price is 
said “to rat.” We have the authority of “Sam Slick” and Dow’s 
Sermons that * titivate” is used in America in the sense of “ dress 
up,” &c. ; but have we not the vocabulary of half the servant girls in 
England, backed by Mr. Warren’s “ Ten Thousand a Year,” to show 
that that especial word represents a particular phase of dressing in 
England,"even though that phase be not in the very best fashion? We 
and all anglers, we think, will protest against the words ‘‘ bob” and 
‘‘troll”” being confined to American fishermen. 

There are a number of words which, though of inoffensive meaning 
in our vocabulary, the Americans have somewhat transformed, and 
vice versa. ‘ Titter” with us conjures up ideas of innocent, though 
occasionally out-of-place, laughter ; with the Americans it represents 
a cutaneous disease. We need not, unfortunately, explain the mean- 
ing of the word “bug” in England; in America it is simply a 
coleopterous insect, though we can readily understand that the do- 
mestic nuisances already mentioned are not indigenous to our native 
land, by the South American appropriation of the expressive Spanish 
word *chinch.” Surely the word that follows the insect we have 
been just mentioning is not peculiar to America. What would the 
Indian officer do without his ‘ buggy?” We will give as our last 
quotation from this book one genuine American verb, “to tree” : 

Forty-five years ago there was an extensive religious excitement in Kentucky, 
produced by a man partially deranged, who had been a hunter and who believed 
himself inspired. His proceedings were characterised by the greatest fanaticism, 
and partook of the character of the man as a hunter. In order to resist the devil 
and make him flee from you, it was necessary, he contended, to give him chase, 
to tree and shoot him as you would a wolf among the sheep, who came but to 
devour. As the meeting was held in a grove, one individual suddenly started in 
pursuit, as he supposed, of the devil; and others of a peculiar nervous tempera- 
ment, having no power to resist, involuntarily joined in the pursuit; and this 
was cilled the “ running exercise!’’? One climbed up a tree; and others caught 
the mania. This was called the “climbing exercise!” Another was moved to 
bark; and soon others, even though they used every method to prevent it, fell 
to involuntarily barking like dogs. while others gathered round the tree praying 
for success. This was called ‘ treeing the devil!” It was literally a devil chase! 
And such a time of running, climbing, dog-barking, and devil-chasing was, 
perhaps, never known before or since. 

We have our revivals in England, and of later days in Ireland too, 
where we do not, unfortunately, chase the devil up a tree, but through 
a dark room, which turns out to be a very inferior kind of chase. In 
summing up, we must allow that the merits of this book are very con- 
siderable; the research and generally judicious handling of the matter 
by the editor are great; but in nearly every page we have an expres- 
sion which is at least as much English as American set down as purely 
American, while a number of the grossest Americanisms (not slang, 
be it remembered) are omitted altogether. 

If, then, our advice will avail anything with the editor, let him go 
on in his good work, but let him not refuse to receive, or at least 
ponder over, kindly criticisms. Let him separate American slang from 
Americanisms generally received, and let him more carefully dis- 
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tinguish between what is almost pure American and what is quite 
— English. We make these suggestions not unkindly ; we acknow- 
edge the great pains and the not inconsiderable talents which have 
been expended upon the composition of this book ; but the book may, 
and we trust will, be improved, and we think few writers can make 
these improvements better if they choose than Mr. Bartlett. 

In conclusion, we have to ask ourselves the very important question, 
whether the Americans have contributed much, or at all, towards the 
improvement of ourcommon tongue. We answer after due deliberation, 
No, not in the least. 
Cowper’s line, that ‘God made the country and man made the town.” 
Nearly all the American words which will at all attract any thoughtful 
reader are those which relate to the country, and country labours, and 
country amusements. These are not ingeniously chosen, nor are they 
suggestive of much poetry ; but of that we can scarcely complain, as 
they may be improved in time. 

But otherwise there is no one word, no on 
Englishman would care to adopt into his own language. Each word and 
each expression savours (to us) of something which we have not yet, 
and which, it is to be hoped, we may never have. The tender words 
(we know that words do not always sound as they mean) sound to us 
as coarse; the words of affection irreverent, yet not full of meaning ; 
the hopes of the hopeful are those of the present world, not in its best 
or kindliest phase ; the commercial words savour rather of ingenuity 
than of honesty; the words of masters to their servants (or rather 
slaves) are far from kindly, and the words of servants (not slaves) 
towards their masters have very little respect. 

There is nothing in the new-born language to inspire us with future 
hopes of America; there is nothing to inspirit us Anglo-Saxons with 
the idea that we may flee away from European commotion, and be at 
rest in the United States; but there is much to the contrary. 

Still this book is, or ought to be, exceedingly interesting to all who 
care about England or the English language. Knowing the immense 
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labour which must have been expended on it, we suggest, with 
deference, that it may be improved—nay, that it must, if it 1s t the 


standard work on the subject. 


SCOTTISH CHARACTER. 

f Scottish Life and Character. By E 
Dean of Edinb 
pp- 219. 

ag ney THIS IS THE THIRD EDITION of Mr. 
ah Ramsay’s little volume, it is so great an advance upon its pre- 
decessor, and offers so much of what is new and admirable, that we feel 
quite justified in treating it as anew work. For the information of 
those who have not become acquainted with it in its earlier phases, 
we may at once state that Mr. Ramsay’s intention has been to illus- 
trate Scotch character as it now exists and has existed in times past 
by a collection of humorous anecdotes, and of those idiomatic and 
proverbial phrases, which, minted, as it were, by the national fancy 
and the national humour, pass current immediately into popular use, 
and afford the very best indications possible of the spirit and humour 
of an age. 

Mr. Ramsay is a true Scotchman, and in applying his facts to the 
elucidation of his theories he has generally contrived to put the 
Scotch character in its best possible light. Let that pass. Some- 
thing of the kind has been rendered necessary by the endless attacks 
and still more unceasing gibes of which our North British friends have 
been made the objects. Long before Johnson, it was the fashion to 
jeer at Scotch penury and Scotch parsimony, and at the national 
disposition of Scotchmen to do as much and as well for themselves as 
possible, and it is right that something should be heard, if 
i precise opposition, at least of a nature to represent the Scotch 
character as not altogether contemptible. This is what Mr. Ramsay 
has apparently proposed to himself, and what he has undoubtedly to a 
very fair extent performed. With these few words of introduction 
we shall proceed to take a cursory survey of his pages. 

Who can do _ otherwise than sympathise with the honest 
indignation of that “ writer” from 
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J Perth, with whom the Duke 
of Athol had made an appointment, and whom the self-same duke 
also slighted by breaking his appointment and going out after the 
red deer. On asking of a Highlander present ‘* Who did he swear 
at?” the answer was, “Ou, he didna sweer at onything par- 
ticular, but juist stude in ta middle of ta road and swoor at lairge.” 

But, if they swear in Scotland, there is also much deep-seated 
religious feeling, and we are glad to hear on the authority of Mr. 
Ramsay that habits of devotion are fast spreading, especially among 
the younger folk. ‘The stern but sincere Presbyterianism of some of 
the lowest orders of Scotch has been long known and respected. Who 
could do otherwise than respect the shepherd who replied to Lord 
Rutherford when he d——d the mist? ‘‘ What ails you at the mist ? 
It wats the grass and slockens the ewes?” and adding, with much 
solemnity, ‘ It’s God’s wull.” That a strong religious feeling is not 
invariably attended by a personal veneration for the preacher is clear 
from the following story about Dr. Chalmers : 

A lady, who is most active in that department, gives me an amusing instance 
of self-complacency arising from such attendance. She was visiting in the 
West Port not far from the church established by my illustrious friend Dr. 
Chalmers. Having asked a poor woman if she ever attended it for Divine ser- 
vice—‘‘ Ou ay,” she replied; ‘‘ there’s a man ca'd Chalmers preaches there, and 
I whiles gang in and hear him, just to encourage him, puir body ! 


There are some few words here that remind us of 


There are some fine Jacobite anecdotes in Mr. Ramsay’s book 
The following is splendid : 

A former Mr Stirling of Keir aad favoured the Stuart cause, and had in fact 
attended a muster of forces at the Brig of Turk in the year 1708. This symp- 
tom of a rising against the Government occasioned much attention, and the 
authorities were very active in their endeavours to discover who were the leaders 
of the movement. Keir was suspected. The miller of Keir was brought for- 
ward as a witness, and swore positively that the laird was not present. Now, ag 
it was well known that he was there, and that the miller knew it, a neighbour 


asked him privately, when he came out of the witness-box, how he could on 
oath assert such a falsehood. The miller replied, quite undaunted, and with « 
feeling of confidence in the righteousness of his cause approaching the sublime, 
—‘* I would rather trust my soul to God’s mercy than trust Keir’s head int 
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upon the drinking customs of the country would be sadly im 
Some of these deserve qui tation : 
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Of course, a collection of Scotch anecdotes 





As in the case of a drink for his guest a Lond 
merchant of formal manners and temperate ha or man was driven 
from the table when the drinking set in hard, and stole away to take refuge in 
his bedroom. ‘The company, however, were determined not to 
citizen off so easily, but proceeded in a body, with the laird 


invaded his privacy, by exhibiting bottles and glasses at his 
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et the worthy 
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all patience, the wretched victim gasped out his indignation 
tality borders upon brutality.” 
But there were giants in Scotia ; 
innkeeper of Banchory, could hold his own in whisky 











with the claret of the Laird ot Skene for the whole even cr, 

same Mr. Paul it was who thought porter a wholesome beverage * 
you did not take more than a dozen.” Lord Hermand, the Scotch 
lawyer, was a celebrated tippler of that age, and has been know 
when practising at the bar to go through an entire circuit drunk 
Mr. Ramsay testifies, however, to some points on which the dri 0 
customs have been considerably reformed. Thus, although in the 
Highlands it has always been customary to dri mense quantiti 
at a funeral, when Mr. Ramsay ofliciated at of the lat 
Duke of Sutherland, the pro ‘ession was a mile long, and the refresh 
ments were provided fur 7000 persons; there s plenty of beet 





bread, and beer, but not a drop of wh 
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caught salmon after salmon. B fish catching he so} himself 
with a good pull from a flask, which he returned to his pocket, however, wit t 
offering to let Boaty have any participation in the refreshment. Boaty, part)y 
a little professionally jealous, perhaps, at the success, and partly indi t at 
receiving less than his usual attention on such occasions, and seeing no prospect 
of amendment, deliberately pulled the boat to shore, shouldered the oars, rods 
landing-nets, and all the fishing apparatus which he had provided, and set of 
homewards. His companion, far from considering his day’s work to be ove1 
and keen for more sport, was amazed, and peremptorily 1 him to come 
back. But all the answer made by the offi 1 Boaty was, “‘ Na, na; them ‘at 





lrink by themsells may just fish by themsells.” 
Less tolerable were the heroes of the following stories : 


is sort of interference 


A friend told me of a dinner scene illustrative of th 
which had happened at Airth in the last generation. Mrs. Murray, of Aber- 
cairney, had been amongst the guests, and at dinner one of the 


ly noticed 









that she was looking for the proper spoon to help herself with salt. The old 
servant, Thomas, was appealed to, that the want might be supplied. He did 
not notice the appeal. It was repeated in a more peremptory manner, ‘ TI 
Mrs. Murray has not a salt-spoon,” to which he repli t emphatica 
‘* Last time Mrs. Murray dined here we Jost a salt-spoon.” An old servant wt 
took a similar charge of everything that went on in the ly, having observed 
that his master thought | ine with every lady at table, but had 
overlooked one, jogged hi th the question, “* What ails ye at her wi 
the green gown ?”’ 
Much as we admire the coolness of these privileged individuals, th 
Psat Ey ‘ } : 

sang froid of their masters and mistresses is even m » be 

ee 4 ee ere ae a ee ‘ 
Imagine the nerve of that fine old Scotch dame who, well awa b 
her old domestic was in the habit of reading her letters before , 
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them to the post, read her letter over to him, and said: ‘+ The 


Andrew, ye ken a’ that 
send it aff.” 

The economical habits of the Seotch supply the subject to many an 
anecdote. One bewails to another the expense of living in 
London. ‘ Aye,” says the other, ‘‘whun ye get cheenge for a sax- 
pence here, it’s soon slippit awa.” We ourselves remen 
one [Irishman upbraiding another for not having the means to pay ft 
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a pot of beer withal: ‘‘ No money! why, you 
yesterday.” The humour of Scotch ladies 
with many a good story : 





Mrs. Baird, of Newbyth, the mother of our distinguished countryman, the 
late General Sir David Baird, was always spoken of as a grand specimen of t 
class. When the news arrived from India of the gallant but unfortunate action 
of ’84 against Hyder Ali, in which herson, then Captain Baird, was engaged, it 
was stated that he and other officers had been taken prisoner and chai 
together two and two. The friends were careful in breaking such sad intelii- 
gence to the mother of Captain Baird. When, however, she was made fully to 
understand the position of her son and his gallant companions, disdaining all 
weak and useless expressions of her own grief, and knowing well the restless 
and athletic habits of her son, all she said was, “ Lord pity the chiel that’s 
chained to our Davy.” 
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an old Se sotch peeress came bat badly off: ‘“* Weel, weel,” quoth the 
da > fouk like parritch and some like paddocks.” For the 
benefit of the uninitiated, we may mention that the last a signifies 
frogs. Sorry are we th: it Mr. Ramsay’s anecdotes do not always tend 
to the glorification of moral virtue in these ladies : 


t ** son 






I had from a relative or intimate friend of two sisters of this school, well 
n about Gi; asgow, an odd account of what it seems from their own state- 

1 passed 1 between them at a country house, where they had attended a 
sale by auction. As the business of the day went on, a dozen of silver spoons 
had to be disposed of ; and before they were put up for ec ompetition, they were, 
ding to the usual cust om, handed round for inspection by the company. 

When returned into the hands of the auctioneer, he found only eleven. In great 
wrath, he ordered the door to be shut, that no one might escape, and insisted on 
he delin quent. One of the sisters, 





ment 
me 





resent being searched, to discover t 


every one 



























in consternation, whispered the oth er, “ Esther, ye hae nae gotten the spune ?” 

to which the other replied, ‘N a; but I hae g Mrs. Siddons in my pocket.” 

She had been struck miniature of th actress, and quietly had 

ceted it. The cé reply of the si just drop her, 

Listher.” 

The following is morous to be excused : 

A »has been rey untry girl, however, who thought it possible 

t be an excess in h scrupulous canes to appearances. On her 

arriage-day th yi I » was about to be united, said to her ina 

triumphant tot . eel, Je haven’t I been unco ceevil?” alluding to the 

fact that duri a thei tship he had never even gi rakiss. Her 

uiet reply was, ‘‘ Ou, aye, man; senselessly ceevil.” 


Nor will these instances of Scotch quaintness spoil in the telling : 
J ne of Hawk Hill, that, when dying, a 


It was told of an old Miss Johnst 
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tremendous storm of rain and thunder came on, so as to shake the house. In the 
same quaint eccentric spirit, and with no thought of profane or light allusions, 
Shue l up, and, listening to the storm, quietly remarked in re eference to her 
parture, * Ech, sirs t a night for me to be fleeing thro’ the air!” A very 
strong-minded lady of the class, aa. in Lord Cockburn’s language, “ indifferent 
about m and habits,” had been asking from a lady the character of a cook 
s about to hit The lady naturally entered a little upon her moral 
cations, i described her as a very decent woman ; the reply to which 

wag, “‘Oh, d—n her decency; can she — llops ?” 

Another old lady « of the same ki idney 


? + t 


2 party at quadrille, and sent out her servant every morning to invite 
required to make up the game, and her directions were “graduated 





Nelly, you'll gang to Lady Carnegy’s, and mak my compliments, and 

: uv of her ladyship’s company, and that of the Miss Carnegies, to 

tea s evenin and if t the Miss Mudies, and ask the 
’ th 


some, you may ging to Miss 
1 if she canna come, ging to 





r. Ramsay has es which he refers 
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brought together, from sour 
in this part be taken for an excellent gui 
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collection 





oteh proverbia hilosophy) fine 
p ty rola palcegpny 75 1C , 
rhe volumes of Balfour, Kelly, Ferguson, 
m, al d Villiam Stirling of Keir, hi: ive been 
<a 
se, and some of the results are admirable. All 
familiar to the reader in a more Engolish 


‘ ly | ; > 4] . = 1 ° 
8S, and perhaps some ol them too in a Greek one: 








A burnt bairn fire dreads.—Ae swallow maks nae simmer.—Faint heart neer 
wan fair lady.—lll weeds wax weel.—Mony smas mak a muckle.—O’ twa ills 
hse the least. —Set a knave to grip a knave.—T'wa wits are better than ane.— 
re’s nae fule to an auld fule.-—Ye canna mak a silk purse 0’ a sow’s lug.—Ae 
i i’ the hand is worth twa fleeing.—Mony cooks neer made gude kail. 
Others are less familar to us. ‘¢ A bonny bride’s soon busket”’ is al 
ygrammatic form of expressing that beauty sometimes stands in stead 
1,1 x . . ° ° “ 
of wealth. We q rr er in thinking that “ It’s 
ill vetting the breeks the H savours of a Lowland 
i lich “se, & } to ¢ 
i p vl yur ain fish-guts to your 
1 mews ” was a favou s Walter Scott, and has 
ry Sue} 
tely | made to do ¢ he House of Commons 
an orator who ts not usually over-nice with the tropes which he 
> 4 4 ri ] 
AVCCUrHNYG t ee scotch rac V seiec few that 
pear most wol lot 
Mr ] . u 1) » « havi +} mon n m4 . 
ur, Layi Ww KI 1 in London as hav ng the management of the opera- 
} } } ; - > > nf ig} } } } 
lhis father up from Aberdeen to visit him and see the wonders of the 
When the old man returned home, his fri¢ ends inguired what sort “sar 
ness his son carried on? ‘* Ou,” said he (in 1 fere nee the operatic singers an 
é de ballet), ‘* He just keeps a curn (a number) o’ wirricows (dressed up 


vatures) al ldren), and gars them fissle (make whistling noises), 
1s (distorted gestures) to the great fouk.”....A 
g invited to dine at Belmont, had the precaution to 

rticular ceremony to be observed at table, and 





1nd i0up, al 









was told there was only liked, and that was the 
drinking of s. The g n his good behaviour ; 
80, wl I win e's to a’ ; the eae y's 
gude healt I J > Mack ie . 


Judging by the following very 


land exhibit occasional glimpses of cuteness 
A well-kn wn idiot, Jamie Fraser, belen to the parish of Lunan, ‘it 
Forfarshire, quit yple sometimes by his replies. The congregation 





of his parish church ha {for some time distressed the minister by their habit of 


sleepin, church. He hi a ‘ fte n endeavoured to impress them with a sense of 








impropriety of such conduct; and one day, when Jamie was sitting in the 
front gal wide awake, when many were slumbering round him, the clergy- 
nan endeavoured to awaken th ention of his hearers by stating the f. 
saying, ‘‘ You see even Jamie Fraser, the idiot, does not fall asleep as so many 
of you are doing.” Jamie, not liking, — 1aps, to be thus desiguated, ony 


replied, ‘* An’I he udna been an idiot 1 wad ba’ been sleeping too. 
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tion rather than to amuse. Let us hasten to assure him that, in our 
case at least, he has done both. Nor do we think that we should do 


justice to every one who deserves praise did we not slip in a good 


word for the admirable manner in which the volume is put forward. 
In paper, type, size, and binding, it is the perfection of a handy and 
elegant little volume. 


THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. 

Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses. By 
Aaenus Strickianp. Vol. VIII. William Blackwood and Sons. 
pp. 416, 

See IS THE CONCLUDING VOLUME of eight of the 

pleasantest extant volumes of English biography. We are no 
partisans either of Miss Strickland’s religious or political opinions. 

We deprecate her Roman Catholicism; we smile at her Jacobitism 

and her detestation of William III, Her books abound in prejudices 

and are eminently partial and one-sided. But she is a charming 
authoress; a thorough “ desperate, headlong, downright she,” quite 
irrational but wholly feminine, She is really delightful ; she possesses 
completely the literary attribute of her sex—the ‘art of ‘telling a nar- 
rative easily, gracefully, perfectly. Only now and then she shows 


just the faintest possible tendency to prose, when she seeks—as no 


woman can help doing—to “improve the opportunity” by revealing 
a pet dogma or two of her own theology, just a ng) truism of 
female morality, a hint of her ancient genealogy and the glory of her 
literary craft. ‘The singular personal is too low for Agnes Strickland, 
speaking in her own person; and the editorial “we” exalts her dignity 
appropriately to her readers. Cosi fan tutte. The dear creatures 
—especially when they turn authoresses—are sure enough to stand on 
their dignity; but we say in all heartiness and respect, Long live Agnes 
Strickland to write many more such volumes as the present ; of which 
we boast—a rare boast for a critic—to have read every page with 
interest and pleasure. 

In truth it is a volume of great utility as well as of great interest. 


It is at once the history of the two most distinguished princesses of 
1 


the seventeenth century, and of the two most important persons 
through whom Queen vies yee traces her right to sit on the English 
throne. Who can off-hand state the history of the Protestant Succes- 


sion? How many people are not imbued with the notion that the 
Guelphs did not come in until the Stuarts had gone out! Yet her 
present Majesty reigns as the undoubted heiress of the Stuarts ; and 
her ancestors reigned from 1714 as the younger branch of the same 
family. But the history of one hundred years is required to connect 
James I. and George I.; and that history has to be sought in the 
annals of small German Courts, and in the lives of the two 
princesses whose biographies fill this volume: Elizabeth the be: autiful 
ind unfortunate Queen of Bohemia, and her daughter Sophia, Electress 
of Hanover and mother of George I. 

Elizabeth, eldest daughter of James VI. of Scotland and I. of England 
by Anne of Denmark, was born at Falkland Palace August 19, 1596. 
She was named after her powerful godmother the Queen of England. 
Removed in early childhood to E ngland, and sharing in the increased 
erandeur of her fi amily, she retained - through life all her Seotch simplicity 
of character. Her liveliness and beauty made her a popular fi wourite in 
the land of her adoption ; and when, in 1613, she became the wife of 
the young Elector-Palatine Frederic, her departure for Germany 
caused a national regret in Eneland. 

Elizabeth hast 1c unquestionable but dubious honour of having caused 
the Thirty Years’ War. Her cy was a quiet and unambitiousprine 
devoted to his wife, and well satisfied with his patrimony of the 
Palatinate and his beautiful pa and palace of Heidelberg. But 
Elizabeth was ambitious. Her mother, Anne of Denmark, had exacted 
a promise from Frederic that his wife should always take precedenc: 

of him. When the elective crown of Bohemia became open to com- 
petition in 1619, by the death of the Emperor Matthias of Germany, 
his successor F erdinand claimed the Bohemian sovereignty by heredi- 
tary right. The spirit of the nation rose against the encroachment, 
and the vacant throne was offered by the people to Frederic. aie 
hesitated long; would have eve n refused it, but for his wife, who taunte 
him with the questi on why he had married a king’s daughter if be 
dreaded being a king ? This woman’s sarcasm caused the longest an 
bloodiest war of many centuries. Frederic accepted the crown; 
crossed with his wife into Bohemia, and was installed and crown 
king. But his triumph, and that of Elizabeth, was of short duration. 
The new king was be sieged in his c: apit tal of Prague; defeated in a 
pitched battle, and force d, with his wife and new-born babe, to fly for 
life. The torrent of invasion poured into his hereditary duchy of the 
Palatinate ; his palace of Heidelberg became a desolation ; and ‘thence- 
forward, during the twelve remaining years of his life, he was a fugi- 
tive and a wanderer with his wife and a large family at the courts of 
foreign princes. The cause and restoration of Frederic, and especially 
of Elizabeth, to their dominions became a fashion and a mania with the 
_— es of northern Europe. Her cousin Christian bore on his banner 
** All for God and her.” Gustavus Adolphus used her husband’s claim 
for his own purposes, but intended to have restored him to his Palati- 
nate. But the death of the king of Sweden, followed shortly by that 
of Frederic, left Elizabeth for the rest of her life a pensioner on the 
Dutch States and her brother Charles. By his death she was thrown 
completely on the hospitality of the Hague until the restoration of her 
nephew Charles II. brought her prosperity in the shape of a munificent 
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annuity. She did not live to enjoy it, but died in London on a visit 
to her royal nephew in 1661. 

The character of Elizabeth is a peculiarly amiable one, and she 
seems to have had much of that rare fascination by which her grand- 
mother, Mary Stuart, enchanted her contemporaries and even 
posterity. Beautiful, lively, winning in her youth, she became in her 
old age cheerful, entertaining, and sensible. Extravagant expendi- 
ture, arising out of a generosity that could never deny a petition, was 
her one fault, unless the ambition, for which she was so signally 
punished, were another. Devoted to her husband, her children, and 
her brother Charles, stanch to the latter in his misfortunes, and 
spurning indignantly propositions from France and England by which 
she might, perhaps, have risen on his fall, she displayed through life 
all the best qualities of a true woman and a noble princess. Her 
later life was embittered by family discord. Her elder son Charles 
Louis, when restored to his patrimony of the Palatinate, neglected 
her, and disregarded her natural and legal claims on his estate. Her 
daughter Louisa became a Roman Catholic. Her son Maurice, after 
earning a reputation in the Civil Wars only second to Rupert, disap- 
peared mysteriously in a ship at sea. But the fiery Rupert, her 
second and noblest son, was always true te his mother. Charles IT, 
appears to have had a very sincere love for his aunt, whose bonhomie 
of character had much that resembled his own. 

The second and concluding biography of this volume, and the last 
of the series, tells the story of the witty but little-known Sophia, 
Electress of Hanover—the ancestress through whom more immediately 
Queen Victoria reigns in England. Sophia was the youngest daughter 
of Frederic and Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia; thus she was grand- 
daughter of James I., niece of Charles I., and first cousin of Charles IT. 
She was born in 1730, when her father and mother were in the lowest 
depth of their fugitive destitution. Bred up with twelve elder 
brothers and sisters her childhood attracted little notice; and it was 
not until long after her marriage with Ernest Augustus, Duke of 
Brunswick-Lunenburg, and afterwards Elector of Hanover, that her 
position, as that of the most important in English politics, became 
apparent by the extinction of the elder branches of her family. This 
result placed her next in succession to the English throne on the 
contingency, which happened, of the descendants of her brother 
Charles I. failing, or becoming ineligible to the succession; for 
James I. left only two surviving children, Charles I, and Elizabeth of 
Bohemia. 

Sophia was the cleverest princess of her century. The accom- 
plished linguist in seven languages, learned in numerous sciences, a 
competent and favourite correspondent of Leibnitz, she combined 
extraordinary acquirements with much real wit and more than 
ordinary enlightenment. Sophia throughout life was pre-eminently 
that rare combination, a sensible and entertaining woman. She was 
charged with being imbued with much of the latitudinarian phi- 
losophy of the day; but her sweet and forgiving temper and large- 
hearted charity impart a remarkably amiable aspect to her character. 
She was manifestly French as well as German; and therefore delicate 
and elegant, as well as simple and staunch. When diplomacy had to 
be done, none could show greater tact; and when business had ro 
claim on her, her delight was to be in her garden and among her 
flowers. There, at the age of eighty-three, only a few months before 
the death of Queen Anne, she expired suddenly, in June, 1714, 
leaving the coveted crown of England almost in her grasp, as the 
proud inheritance of her son, afterwards George I. 





MR. TRACY TURNERELLI AGAIN. 

A Night in a Haunted House: a Tale of Facts. 

“Kazan.” (The ghost story recently related in 

charity in Ryde.) London: Ward and Lock. 
E CCE ITERUM CRISPINUS! Behold Turnerelli 
Au again, “healthier, wealthier, and wiser,” as he informs us, ‘ than 
he was before.” ‘That gentleman is undoubtedly the best judge of his 
advance in health and wealth, but, after the perusal of his new essay 
in authorship, we are rather inclined to demur to the statemen 
boasted progress in wisdom. At least, if he have progressed in this 
latter quality, his progress has been rather slow than sure, and his 
wisdom is even now much more like that of the sucking dove than of 
the guileful serpent. 7 

We must own that our author has on this occasion chosen a much 
less offensive subject than when he last appeared before the public. In 
the midst of the Crimean war and the tears and bereavements of so 
many English families, it required a certain amount of stoicism to be 
able to listen with patience to the fulsome panegyrics which an Eng- 
lishman thought fit to lavish upon the Czar and his policy, as well as 
the unmeasured terms of abuse in which he commented on the efforts 
and failures of his own country. Yet, preposterous as were the absurd 
arguments and the bad taste of Mr. Turnerelli, we were forced to give 
him credit for at least some sincerity. Readers of Mr. Turnerelli’s 
publications, who allowed their indignation to outrun their logic, 
might for a moment hint that that gentleman had reasons for loving 
his enemies and hating his friends, or rather countrymen. But at last 
critics, generally speaking, came to the conclusion that Mr. Turnereili 
Was a sincere Russophilist, whose vanity, utter bad taste, and 
ostentatious anti-patriotism, made him much more offensive than 
formidable. 
We are forced, somewhat against our will, to give our readers the 
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foregoing sketch of Mr. Turnerelli’s antecedents, as otherwise they 
will be puzzled to know why we take notice of a publication whose 
insignificance as well as absurdity would seem justly to place it with- 
out the pale of criticism. Nor let our readers imagine that we are 
treating Mr. Turnerelli unkindly in thus noticing his writings. No 
remarks of ours can anger the sublime heart of that gentleman, who 
some time ago favoured us (and we believe others of his 
reviewers) with a letter assuring us of his profound contempt for 
critics in general, and laughing, though very angrily, at the petty 
malice which could trace flaws or bad taste in aught proceeding from 
his pen. 

* Fit nihil ex nihilo,” said the metaphysical poet of Rome; but not 
so thinks Mr, Tracy Turnerelli, who has laboured throughout seventy- 
one dull pages to prove the contrary. 

From the preface, dedicated to Mr. Turnerelli’s former reviewers, 


we extract one choice though illogical morceau : 





Heaven willed that my little sacrifices made, as the French say, “pour 
l'amour de la patrie,” should not be made in vain. What I voluntarily gave 
up from a sense of duty was tenfold restored to me. I am now—God be praised 
for it!—‘ healthier, wealthier, and wiser” too, I hope, than I was before ; and 
for this I have to thank neither sceptred monarchs, nor potent statesmen, nor 
mitred prelates, nor influential friends (and, in one way or other, at that time 
I had to do with all of them), but wholly, undividedly, Divine Providence, 
which sent me three of its best and choicest gifts, just at the moment 
when they were needed most, and when the least I had the right to look for 
them. 

“ Patrie ” we suppose is a misprint for ‘‘ Russie ;” and why, unless 
Mr. Turnerelli means to cry peccavi, should he say, that after having 
done his duty he had least the right to look for gifts from Divine 
Providence. Perhaps he considered that Divine Providence had 
already sufficiently rewarded his sacrifices by the ring which he 
received from his Imperial Majesty the Czar. 

Mr. Turnerelli, in an impudently fulsome dedication to Mr. Charles 
Dickens, appeals to that gentleman to assist him in letting this 
haunted house ; though how Mr. Dickens can assist him in letting it, 
or how, if Mr. Dickens could assist Mr. Turnerelli, the latter would be 
benefited by it, we are quite at a loss to understand. We ought to add 
that Mr. Turnerelli was the person who some months ago made such 
ation at Ryde with his novel ‘“‘ Christmas Carol,” as he styled 
it, and that ‘* A Night in a Haunted House” is the identical ** Christ- 
mas Carol” by which such a sensation was made. 

We will now give a brief sketch of the story. The writer, last 
Autumn, visited the town of Kilkenny, which he describes as being so 
full of marvels, that we ourselves, who know the place well, feel some- 
what like No-Eyes in the story must have felt, after hearing that 
entleman, Mr. Eyes, narrate the wonders he had 






observant young 
seen and heard. 
Mr. Turnerelli, who informs us that he is always the victim to a 
poetic melancholy about the close of autumn, took a walk in the 
1eig@hbourhood of the town, and had the good fortune to observe from 
he road a dilapidated old mansion. Believing it to be uninhabited, 
- traveller sat down to sketch, when suddenly he “ saw the old door 
open, and out of this old house emerged an old man, followed close at 
heels by an old woman.” Our traveller agrees to rent the old 
house for ten shillings a week. On examining the bedroom he finds a 
guitar there, on which, giving way to his autumnal melancholy, he 
plays at once “ Weber’s last waltz.” 


o 


The old landlord informs Mr. 
Turnerelli that he has previously had a lodger to whom the guitar 
belonged. Mr. Turnerelli’s next move was somewhat unfortunate : 
he sends out for a bottle of whiskey. ‘ I'll have on my return a good 
cup of tea, merry song, and sip with it, friends, a good 
tumbler of whiskey—a thing I never take, but I'll have one to-night, 
even thouch Father Matthew were at hand to lecture me about it.’ 
set ween the whiskey-punch and the autumnal melancholy Mr. Turnerelli 


y 
and sing a 


naturally has the nightmare, and imagines he hears the former owner 
of the guitar playing in his tapestried chamber. It turns out, on in- 


} 


juiry of the ‘ancient servitor,” that a lodger has died in the bedroom 
which Mr. Turnerelli occupied, and has left some fragments of letters 





the parish priest; et voila tout. Mr. Turnerelli goes to the grave 
to read these memorials of the departed guitar player. This done, “ I 


1g respectfully on the 


pocket a pencil, and, kneel 


took out of my 
the uncarved stone the following: 


grave, I wrote on 
A child of sorrow lies buried here. 
His name is unknown. 
Passer! Respec rY 

For he died of a brok 

If Mr. Turnerelli did not resemble the needy knife-grinder in having 
no story to tell, we should certainly be somewhat indignant at the lame 
and impotent conclusion and cheap romance which is satisfied with the 
ing memento of some pencil marks. ‘This story is the first of 
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very heetin 


and it must be some consolation to Mr. 'Turnerelli to know 


eries ; 
that he cannot write greater nonsense, and may possibly, when free 
. we . , 1 * og be 1: 
from the effects of whiskey-punch and melancholy, concoct something 
better : 
EASTERN TRAVEL. 
Photoqra of an Eastern Tour. By S. London: Jolt 





Shaw. pp. 340. 
TEARIED OF LENGTHY VIATORIAL PREFACES, which 
\ so frequently contain dull apologies for indiscreetly publishing, 
and pathetic allusions to too indulgent friends, we were pleased with 
hor apologises for 
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the few modest and manly words with which the aut 
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introducing his readers to scenes of travel previously described too 
often for the patience of a book-buying public. An old Oxonian, 
the author accepts without demur for the title of his book the word 
*‘ Photograms,” which would (if we may resuscitate for a moment the 
now forgotten controversy between the defenders of telegraph and 
telegrapheme) shock any more classically correct Cantab, who is not 
yet convinced that the popular acceptance of a word must over- 
rule all the grammatical objections of college dons and London 
pedants. ‘ 

This little volume comprises a series of twenty-one letters dated 
from different points of travel. They are written in a simple un- 
affected style ; and if they contain nothing very new, at all events they 
refresh our old recollections of localities and events very pleasantly. 
The file might, however, have been occasionally used with some 
advantage, and such entries as that ‘it was very amusing to see a 
little dog to-day running along the train for some way, barking at 
it,” &c., &c., judiciously omitted. Starting from Dublin, the writer 
proceeds eastwards through Calais, Aix-la-Chapelle, &c., stopping at 
Graefrath to see the famous oculist Dr. Von Leuw, who gave him a 
prescription, for which we refer our weak-eyed readers to these pages. 
Dresden is soon reached, which city is all agog with one of Madame 
Goldschmidt’s concerts. Tickets of admission were difficult to 
procure ; and an incautious Englishman, who told a valet de place to 
get him a ticket at “any price,” was more astonished than gratified 
at having a two-thaler admission ticket purchased for his use for 
twenty. The angry Briton refused to pay, and law proceedings were 
being threatened as ¥ hastened on his tour. We hope that English 
interests in the East will not suffer so much by Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe’s withdrawal as his Hellenic admirer surmised : 

We had a fellow-traveller at last, an intelligent Greek of Constantinople, 
who could speak no German, and amused us much with his difficulties in con- 
At his Leipzig hotel they pretended to speak French; but when he 
asked for an extra blanket, it being intensely cold, they brought him a glass of 

old water. He professed to be of the English party in Turkey, and praised 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe to the skies. He said that at Constantinople the 
question was not what any one else wished, but what “ Lord Canning wished ;” 
that he rules everything, and that England will suffer if he is recalled, as 1s 
now reported. 
We cannot help pitying the British Minister at Vienna, who has to 
yay 1100/. per annum for his house out of 5000/. salary. 
The state of the Austrian finances will appal a political economist : 


sequence, 
juence 
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The bankers here do business oddly. They pay the same rate of exchange 
for a long as a short bill. The Austrian currency is the strangest possible for 
such acountry. No silver coin circulates above 23d.!_ There are notes as low 
as 4d.! A few years ago, when coin was still more scarce, they used to tear 
them into four pieces, and circulate each piece! Yet the porter at the hotel 
objected to change a ten-florin note for me to-day because slightly crushed. 
Upon, however, hinting that I should easily get change at the Hotel Munsch— 
which, by the way, is I believe the best hotel here—he changed it at once. 

The Austrian bankers and hotel-keepers have, however, one guid- 
view, viz., that in the 


17 


ing principle which they steadily keep in 
; “shall invarial >be ac iderabl 
shall invariably be a considerable 


exchange of money the traveller 
loser. 

We believe that Mr. Gladstone’s having written three pon- 
derous volumes ** On the Study of Homer” was regarded as one of 
his main qualifications for duly fulfilling the office of Extraordinary 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. Yet the natives of these 
islands may well be indignant that the Gladstonian theory removes 
the Schwria of Alcinous in the Odyssey to the east of Greece, and 
} away at once with half the poetical legends attached to the 


auoes 
] Here is a sketch of modern Corinth : 


‘isles of Greece.” 
We gradually mounted from the coast to the table-land on which Corinth 
stands, under the lofty Acro-Corinthos, and which I now saw for the third time, 
and paid our homage to the seven old Doric columns, which did not look the 
older for the twenty years added to the 2500 of their existence since I had last 
seen them. They are now almost the only attraction in the once proud Corinth, 
once so attractive, that to go to “ Corinth ” was proverbial of the highest suc- 
cess in life. Thus Horace: ‘Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum ”"— 
‘not every man can get to Corinth.” Most would now fly from it. The town 
is wretched. I had to try to talk Greek, as neither our driver nor any one else 
knew Italian, but got on badly enough. 

Our author, perhaps wisely, refrains from mentioning what were the 
attractions of Corinth hinted at by Horace. Queen Amelia of Greece, 
from our author’s incidental notices of her, appears to be one of the most 
autocratic dames that ever sat on a throne, large or small. S gives it 
as his opinion that the lady in question ‘* is not very interest- 
ing nor very feminine.” 

Had our English schools adopted modern Greek pronunciation, such 
an excellent Greek scholar as Mr. Gladstone would not have been 
obliged to address a Greek audience in Italian. 

There may be a closer connexion between the Saxon race and the 
hook-nosed Israelitish denizens of Holywell-street than is generally 
upposed : 


The lady who arrived yesterday with her nephew is an enthusiast about the 
Jews in a peculiar way, having adopted the views of a relative of hers, who 
wrote ‘‘ Our Israelitish Origin,” a copy of which she bas kindly given me. She 
regards the English as the descendants of the tribe of Jo-eph, through the 
Anglo-Saxons, who came originally from the country near the Caucasus, to 
which some of the ten tribes were carried away, and whence the inhabitants 
were removed to occupy Samaria. She considers our high national position as 
in part a fulfilment of the double blessing promised to Joseph. She says she 
long thought there was no notice of England in the Bible, and wondered at it, 
but now sees it all. 

We must confess that our powers of vision are very small as com- 
pared with those of the enthusiastic lady in question. 





We shall look upon a donkey with more respect than we have 
hitherto, now that the author informs us that in the East 120]. has 
been given for a well-trained asinine quadruped. 

= does not speak very favourably of the time-serving policy pursued 
at Malta as evidenced in the appointment of a late Roman Catholic 
Governor, whose chief qualification or rather non-qualification was his 
religion. 

Our avowed patronage of Romanism in Malta is as disgraceful and unprin- 
cipled as is our open support of Paganism in India. There has, however, been a 
slight compromise since the time that some of our officers refused to salute what 
Roman Catholics call the Host. They probably would bave done better to have 
resigned their commissions; but this much advantage has arisen, that when a 
salute is now fired in honour of Popery the reason for it is not assigned to the 
officer who receives the order. England is, however, just as guilty as ever, and, 
as a comment upon it, a Bible was burnt in the street last week without 
hindrance. Toleration of error is just and right, for it is Christian; 
patronage of it is weak and wicked expediency, and is never successful in the 
long run. 

This little volume gives a great deal of information as to routes, 
fares, hotels, &c., which cannot but prove most acceptable to any 
neophyte in travelling who is bound for the East. 





LEOLINE, BY QUALLON. 
Leoline, and Lyrics of Life. By S. H. Brapnury (“Quallon”), London : 

Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

M\HE CHARGE which has been brought against English poets, that 

they dread the “open-heartedness of a lyric,” is least of all true in 
respect to Mr. Bradbury. As a drama can have no vitality without 
action, so a lyric can have no life without emotion. <A true lyric can 
never be a minute history of feeling ; it has nothing to do with methodic 
growth of causes and effects ; it has no business with the slow compila- 
tion of years. To be perfect it can only express one feeling at a time, 
and that with a unity entirely personal, while its language must be that 
which is most intense and uppermost. It is because some, if not all, of 
those conditions have been followed by Mr. Bradbury, that we have fre- 
quently placed him, and still place him, among our best lyrists. 

Mr. Bradbury has met with a greater meed of praise from the reviewers 
than usually falls to the lot of a young poet, and that he has deserved it 
there can be no doubt. We are glad to see that the author of “ Leoline ” 
has not stained the limpid current of his muse by the introduction of a 
satire, which he at first seriously intended. A satire—especially such as 
was contemplated—would be as much out of place among his beautiful 
similes as a venomous reptile would be among a knot of lovely flowers. 
A satire, however truthful and brilliant, could never infuse a drop of the 
‘milk of human kindness” into the gall of a critic who systematically 
goes out of his path in order to be unjust and savage. The poems, 
“ Leoline, and Lyrics of Life,” are so much the better that they do not 

snshrine the vexations and the hatreds of humanity. Because a critic 
has snarled we should be sorry to think that Mr. Bradbury could not hear 
the same sweet music in birds, could not note radiancy on earth, or 
dream over the serenity of heaven! Abundant life, aye, and abounding 
joy, is to the lyric what the healthy throbbing pulse is to the human 
creature, and so far Mr. Bradbury has exhibited both. His new volume 
contains about sixty lyrics which fully sustain, if they do not enhance, 
the reputation of the poet. We should not be far wrong if we were to say 
that “ Leoline ” is the most tenderly sweet poem that ever Mr. Bradbury 
has penned. The opening stanzas effectually conceal the labours of the 
poet, while they display the exquisite nicety of art, and the triple rhymes 
glide into their places like “ stringed pearls.” 

We are much inclined to think that if the whole of the stanzas from 
p. 25 to p. 29 had been omitted “ Leoline” as a poem would have been 
more compact, and none of its harmony lost. It may be all very true 
that many who preach the Word of God are proud and worldly-minded, 
that “‘crazy ladies” fall in love with curates who grow thin less from 
sentiment than from small salaries, that Prayer-books are loved more for 
their gilded covers than for their contents; but facts are not always the 
best materials for poetry. We should like to have had the innocent and 
delightful life of Leoline without any moralising on the part of the min- 
strel. We have often regretted such moralising, such abandonment of 
progressive story, in Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton and Charles Kingsley ; 
and in the lyric we think it is even less desirable than in the novel. But 
this, which we do not lay down as a canon of criticism, since after all it 
may only be a question of taste, in no way affects the delicious melody 
which “ Leoline” as a poem possesses; but if any one should say that it 
trenches on its harmony, he would not be very far wrong. The more we dip 
into this poem, “ Leoline,” the more we discover objects of beauty. The 
other poems have all the old merit of fresh feeling and chaste fancy, but 
“Leoline” stands foremost in rich thought. The opening portion is 
decidedly the best, and we think mainly so because the form of the stanza 
suits the genius of the poet. The triplet has generally appeared to us 
simply as a means of showing the facility of rhyming; but Mr. Bradbury 
has invested it with a new charm, that of musical dignity. We wish the 
poet had thought it right to continue a stanza in which he so eminently 
We shall conclude our brief remarks with one extract, which 
will be ample to show that those triplets are not the mere jingling 
of bells, but that they are toned with an opulent manliness. Thus ot 
“ Leoline” : 
rhis breathing wonder brought us love, 
We walked through clouds to worlds 


ab ve, 


In the white presence of our dove. 





excels, 


For that life seems to me the best, 
In peasant or patrician breast, 
With mental strength and peace possest 


All life heroic, sad, or calm, 
Stands up before me like the palm, 
Sublime in language as a Psalm! 


All noble lives once radiant here 

Have left us worlds of splendour near, 
Thoughts white with fire which ages wear 
The mighty thinkers of the past 

Were artists, whose creations last 
Time’s stroke, as rockssurvive each blast 


We mused upon the life to be, 

rhen in its infant mystery, 

And gazed, O God, with hope to 
Thee! 


A life new blooming on the earth, 
That may have care and hours of 


mirth, 
Creates grave thinking of its worth. 
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An Introduction to Early Christian Symbolism: being the description of a 
series of Fourteen Compositions from Fresco-paintings, Glasses, and Sculptured 
Sarcophagi. Selected and arranged by Wittiam Paver, M.A., late 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford; and painted by Sig. Boss1, of Rome. 
(Longmans.)—The title-page of this volume gives a fair idea of its pur- 

se. Mr. Palmer intends, on receiving the names of a sufficient number 
of subscribers (each to pay five guineas), to publish the series of fourteen 
compositions indicated in this little volume—a series which, we doubt 
not, will be acceptable to lovers of ecclesiastical art. Mr. Palmer’s 
explanation of the figure of the woman, in Composition b, page 11, 
appears to us, notwithstanding what he has said, to be open to some 
objection. We have three appendices to this volume, which explain fac- 
similes to be published, and these are of no slight interest. ‘The first 
fac-simile exhibits a blasphemous crucifix scratched on the wall of a bath 
in the Palace of the Caesars. It was recently discovered during 
some excavations on the slope of the Palatine. We have there 
represented the figure of a man not Roman, and with the head 
of an ass, on a cross; while a man similarly clothed, and with 
a head disproportionately large, stands with his arms thrown apart 
in a mock attitude of prayer and admiration. Mr. Palmer argues 
that, as Tertullian, who lived in the second century, mentions 
that in his time the heathen had begun to mock the Christians 
by representing Christ as a man with an ass’s head in a gown, this repre- 
sentation of such mockery probably belongs to the third century. Yet 
even this blasphemous crucifix establishes two not unimportant points in 
favour of Christianity. First, against the Arians, it is shown that in the 
third century the Christians worshipped Christ as their God. Secondly, 
against the Jews, it is proved that the heathen proclaimed Christ to be 
their promised Messiah, their King, and their God ; as it was a long- 
established mockery among the heathen to pretend that the King of the 
Jews was an ass, or had an ass’s head. The other two appendices 
describe each four paintings, copied from the tombs of a woman named 

Vibia and a man named Caricus in the Gnostic cemetery, and are both 
extremely interesting, as throwing no small light upon the Gnostic 
heresy. 

Smooth Stones taken from Ancient Brooks. By the Rev. C. H. Spurcron. 
(W. H. Collingridge.) pp. 296.—The remarkably silly and jejune joke 
attempted in the title to this little collection of extracts from the writings 
of Mr. Thomas Brooks (a Puritan preacher contemporary with Baxter) 
is the worst thing connected with this little volume. The passages given 
as smooth stones are sometimes very inferior pebbles, which, although 
very well fitted to take their place in an ordinary gravel walk, are scarcely 
worth taking up to mount in a setting, however cheap and mean; still 
some of them are undoubtedly of better quality, and we have no doubt 
that they have already done good service to the self-satisfied-looking 
apostle of the Surrey Gardens, whose smug and oily countenance deco- 
rates the title-page. We cannot exactly see the force of such a figure as, 
“As the bird hops from twig to twig, so do riches hop from man to man;” 
nor can we agree with even “ Ancient Brooks ” in believing that the fact 
that ducks turn their bills up after drinking is an indication of their 
gratitude to heaven. This, however, is the kind of stuff which authorises 
Mr. Spurgeon to tell us in his preface that “as a writer, Brooks scatters 
stars with both his hands ; he hath dust of gold; in his storehouse are all 
manner of precious stones.” But why did Mr. Spurgeon write this pre- 
face; why is his name set upon the title-page; why does he, in question- 
able shape, adorn the frontispiece ; and why have we a still more abomin- 
able vignette entitled “ Birthplace of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon.” As the 
aforesaid abominable vignette consists of a formal representation of 
seven houses and a piggery, one is naturaily tempted to inquire— 
Which ? 

A Letter to Americans in Europe. By A Countryman. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.)—We have take the pains to read this pamphlet through simply 
in consequence of its being very short; but we cannot say that we are at 
all the wiser for having done so. The author, in language somewhat 
course though vigorous, undertakes to prove to his countrymen that 
America whips creation. He bestows some well-deserved raps upon 
several notorious Yankee failings, but reserves all his heavy artillery for 
the worn-out countries of Europe. “Are not our [American] failings,” 
he asks, “devilish as they may be, of a character to be removed by a 
single election ?” The writer takes it for granted that no American 
in his senses would care to exchange the stripes and stars for the flags of 
Russia or Austria; and then proceeds to institute a comparison between 
America and England and France. England is the sole stay of 
slavery throughout the world. She is utterly weighed down by debt; 
and retains—though only for a few months longer—her colonies, “by the 
one single tie of the pride in old institutions.” The American is still 
harder on France. Frenchmen are nearly all revolutionists and dishonest; 
they “look upon truth as a simple attribute of fools.” The writer 
speaks with a bestial coarseness of some personal characteristics which 
he is pleased to ascribe to our Gallic neighbours. We trust the world is 
not quite so bad as the writer of this pamphlet seems to imagine ; and 
there appears to us to be not a little “envy, hatred, and malice ” in the 
consolation which the exaggerated failings of European nations appear to 
afford the American. 

Guide to the Ruins of Uriconium at Wroeter. By Tuomas Wricut, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A. (Shrewsbury: J. O. Sandford. London: Kent and 
Co.) pp. 92.—This little brochure is especially intended for the use of 
such persons as prefer trustworthy information in print to the garrulous 
bad English of the ordinary country cicerone, whose only claim in general 
to holding that office is that he has been born in the vicinity of the ruins 
or excavations which he so glibly lectures upon. Mr. Wright gives a clear 
and concise statement of everything that has been hitherto done in bring- 
ing to light our English Pompeii, which town appears—to use a phrase of 
the late Lord Dudley—to have been potted by antiquity for the special 
use of Britons of the nineteenth century. To this volume some inter- 
esting plates are appended, representing various localities in the resus- 
Citated town, as well as fragments of Samian ware, cinerary urns, rings, 
Combs, and hairpins, and, lastly, the ill-shapen skulls which have excited 
such controversy among antiquaries. Mr. Wright’s name affixed to this 
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volume is a sufficient guarantee for the general correctness of the anti- 
quarian lore given in these pages. 

An Introduction to the Evidences of Christianity. By J.O. HaLiiwe t, 
Esq., F.R.S. Second Edition. (Longmans.) pp. 192.—This essay on 
the evidences of Christianity differs from the majority of those heretofore 
published, by deriving its arguments from general history, and not from 
revelation. Even in these days there are many persons who would prefer 
the authority of heathen authors such as Suetonius, Tacitus, Pliny, &c., 
to that of the early Christian writers; not because they suppose the works 
of the former to be more genuine, but that, as coming from persons hostile, 
or at least not friendly, to Christianity, they cannot lie under any suspi- 
cion of partisanship. This kind of testimony Mr. Halliwell has chosen 
as the groundwork of his treatise; and he has stated these historical evi- 
dences of Christianity so clearly and elegantly, that, notwithstanding the 
multitude of books which have been already written on this subj 
cannot consider the present little volume de trop. It may, and probably 
will, do good service in the cause of Christianity. 

The Northumbrian Abbots: a Tale of the Seventh Century. 
Wareurrton. (Saunders, Otley, & Co.) pp. 188.—Weconfess we can scarce: 
see how this little volume fulfils the somewhat magniloquently-expresse 
intention of its editor “to illustrate the principles of humanity’s social 
organisation, and suggest their identity with the higher Christian dogmas 
As giving a description of the state of Christianity in England in the 
seventh century, and touching upon some of its peculiar tenets and 
doctrines, it is interesting enough; and we have not been able to detect 
any anachronisms. Sometimes, however, the writer appears to imagin¢ 
that he gives his personages when conversing an air of antiquity by put- 
ting into their mouths non-existing words and expressions, such as 
“westering sun,” &c. The description of the shipwreck in these pages 
is written with considerable vigour and beauty. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Vol. XVII. Part I. (John W. Parker and Son.)—There are several very 
interesting articles in this number of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, though want of space will only allow us to indicate two or three 
of them. The opening article, by Lieut. Fry, the acting Government 
agent in the Hill tracts of Orissa, gives a very remarkable description of 
some hill tribes. Lieut. Fry does not, on the whole, draw a very fascina- 
ting picture of these semi-barbarians; sensual, grasping, and addicted to 
drunkenness, as they are, the reader feels much less interest in the actors 
themselves than in some of their habits and customs, which bear the 
marks of great antiquity, and even occasionally of almost Homeric sim- 
plicity. The second paper, on the “ Chronology of the Medes from t! 
reign of Deioces to the reign of Darius the Mede,” will be especially 
interesting to careful readers of Herodotus. The Indian travels of 
Apollonius of Tyana furnish a most delightful paper. Mr. Priaux takes 
Philostratus’s life of the philosopher of Tyana, and gives a condensed 
translation of it, adding many scholarlike notes and observations of his 
own. Whether Apollonius ever really visited India isa point more than 
doubtful. Philostratus professes to have drawn his materials from the 
note-book of Damis, the friend and companion of Apollonius. The for- 
mer in these Indian travels fulfils the functions of a Boswell, and notes 
down every incident with a more than Boswellian accuracy. Yet, whether 
Damis’s note-book is a figment, and Philostratus drew upon his imagina- 
tion for anecdotes and incidents, it cannot be denied that there is very 
much to interest and amuse in his “ Indian travels.” Mr. Thomas’s paper 
“On the Coins of the Kings of Ghazni” will be acceptable to Oriental 
scholars. 

The Englishwoman’s Journal for August contains an opening paper “ On 
Things in General,” Biographical Notices of the Princess Marie of Or 
leans, Christina of Pisa, and “* Women of the House of Montefeltro.” 
We have also “the Second Annual Report of the Ladies’ National Asso- 
ciation for the Diffusion of Sanitary Knowledge.” The committee inform 
us that they have distributed 32,500 copies of tracts on various subjects, 
such as “The evils of perambulators,” “The evils of wet-nursing,’ 
‘‘ Why do not women swim ?” &c. &c. To this latter query we can only 
answer “ Why.” We have some lines from Miss Isa Craig, entitled “ A 
Dream of Death ;” followed by “Right or Wrong,” and “ The Manches- 
ter and Salford Reformatory.” The letters in the “Open Council” we 
have read with much interest. There is, we are afraid, a good deal of 
truth in the letter signed “E.H.,” but we trust men’s hands are t 
directed quite so heavily against employing women as the writer seems to 
imply. Let only women work on patiently, perseveringly, and n 
noisily, and in the end their success is certain. 

We have also received: Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. By the 
Rev. J. G. Wood. Part V. (Routledge.)—Containing the order Felid 
and giving admirable descriptions and illustrations of the wild cat, 
domestic puss (of whom are narrated many pleasant little anecdotes), the 
Manx and Angola cats, the chaus, the Caffre cat, the caracal, the Euro- 
pean, Southern Canadian, and booted lynxes, the chetah, the hyanas, the 
Aard-wolf, the civet, zibeth, tangalung, rasse, delundung, blotched, pale, 
and amer gennett, cacomixle, banded mungous, garangan, and ichneumon. 
——A Third Edition of the Secular Early Lesson-Book for Adult and 
other Schools. By C. W. Jones, M.A. (Longmans.) Proposed Ship- 
Railway across the Isthmus of Suez. By J. Brunlees and E. B. Webb. 
(Reed and Pardon.)\—A pamphlet setting forth the details of a plan 
for getting over all the difficulties of M. de Lesseps’ Isthmus of Suez 
scheme, and transporting not only the traffic, but the vessels them- 
selves, over the Isthmus by means of a railway. A second 
edition of Hydropathy, or Hygienic Medicine. 3y Edward Lane, 
M.D. (Churchill. ——A new Edition of After Dark. By Wilkie Col- 
lins. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—A pleasant collection of tales reprinted 
from Household Words. Parts 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, and 34 of Ti 
Imperial Atlas of Modern Geography. (Blackie and Sons.)——The Peace 
of Villafranca. By G. F. Avesani. (Jeffs..——Parts IX. and X. of 
Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Information. (S. O. Beeton.) Vol. IV. 
of The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser. Edited by the Rev. George 
Gilfillan. (Edinburgh: James Nichol. London: J. Nisbet and Co.)— 
new edition. 
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SYMBOLISM OF THE HUMAN FORM. 
mbolik der Menschlichen Gestalt. (Symbolism of the Human Form.) 
By Cuarves Gustavus Carus. Leipsic: Brockhaus. 
N OTWITHSTANDING the denunciation of science by the small 
A poetasters, it sometimes seems as if we were to be indebted to 
a restoration of poetry. When science gathers together 
sroups it is invariably poetical; it is only when it dissects too 
y, and thinks the severed tail of a tadpole of more importanc e 
an the unsevered tail of a constellation, that it takes us into a region 
ere there is no water—not to speak of wine—and where nothing 
but thorny bushes and tamarisk shrubs grow. Science is either a 
de lesolate step pe leading to the grandest mountains and the most fruit- 
ful valleys, or it is those mountains and valleys themselves. Let us 
a ompany Dr. Carus, and we shall find science to be no wandering in 
the wilderness, but a tent in Cashmere under which thought is the 
rainbowed gladness of holiest dreams. 
the present work Dr. Carus has given a second and 
rged edition of his Symbolism of the Human Form ;” 
i we advise all to read it to whom science and poetry 
are dear. There is no richer, more suggestive study than 
of symbolism; but symbolism has been confounded with a 
meagre, mechanical doctrine of types with which it wrathfully dis- 
claims affinity or alliance. Symbolism, in its profoundest, most preg- 
nant sense, is the spontaneous phantasy of the Infinite God. But to 
bind God to types would be as absurd and impious as to bind Him 
aw. Yet how prone men are in these days to do both under 
> pretence of ardent adoration! With the universe as the symbol 
he Unseen all symbolism begins. Creation is not alone the 
utterance of life; it is the — diment of an ideal. But, as the 
ideal can no more be completely embodied than the life can 
e fully utte red, we try to compensate by symbolism for the defect ; 
hat is to say, we estab lish an immense and stupe ndous system of cor- 
respondences, which, climbing from the lowliest flower, from the blade 
of grass which is too humble to be touched by the breeze, stops not 
till mysteries rise black and impenetrable behind the starry wall. 
Learned men vie we written on the etymology of Symbol. The etymo- 
logy is sufficiently interesting, as indeed etymology altogether has an 
interest and an import which the etymologists themselves seldom 
But the etymology does not greatly concern us here. It is 
enough that we enter into the esseritial me: aning of Symbol poetically, 
philosophically, religiously. This is not so easy for us as for those 
whose whole culture, as among the Greeks, took a symbolical garb. Our 
modern existence forgets too much that truth has nowhere a home so 
divine as inthe te mple of beauty. Inthe Roman Catholic Church 
there has always been a kind of coarse symbolism, but the main inten- 
tion of symbolism was lost sight of ; which is to lee ad the heart through 
the imaginat ion from the sensuous to the spiritu: 1l—whereas the ten- 
dency of symbolism in the Roman Catholic Church has too often been 
to render the spiritual sensuous. This cannot astonish us if we consider 
that that Church, even when sincerest and purest, always sought more 
to stablish its own power than to « lify and elevate the people. 
hey ith symbolism the Protestant Churches systematically, fanatically 
war, to their own excee xding loss. Even the Cross, the symbol of the 
r do in which they profess to believe, they fiercely spurn; 
though surely the Cross, visibly, tangibly before the wor shipper, 
would have an infinitely more hallowing effect than the hideous 
pi ‘tures of the crucifixion which the charlatans of the Con- 
venticle draw. No doctrine has been so tragically 
its nel at as that of immortality through the d 


or rather 
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suspe ct. 


ecay of symbolism, 
through its absence. Nee ling the ten tl housand wings of 
symbolism to bear it up sphere above sphere: 
wing, lies grovelling on the ground. We lately looked down 

om a heathy hill on a military funeral in a cemetery where almost 
some poor soldier finds a final resting place. Close and 

ilar as the ranks of soldiers in the battle-field ere the conflict 
are the long lines of nameless graves. No mother, no wife, 

sister, no daughter can weep there without seeming to weep 

the hunk around whom the hospital has mowed 
wn, for there is no monument to distinguish one little mound from 
another. Slowly, solemnly did the companions of the dead man 
march; slowly, sole mnly ‘did the sublimest music hush their souls 
into concord with their’ ste Ps ; slowly, solemnly, as if reluctant to 
leave the warm sunshine and the bright sky, sank the coffin into 
that dark bosom of the earth which we at first dread as a contrast 
to our joys, but for which we at last hunger as a refuge from our 
sorrows. Our tears fell on the wild thyme at our feet, a mournful 
pa ayment for the odour which it was giving us unsought and ungrudged. 
‘ut how much more impressive the scene if pe opled with the symbols 
by which the ancients sc sught to disarm death and to consecrs ate and 
eladden immorts ality ! Symbols indeed there were—but God had 
furnished hen. Tr: ivelling from the calm abode of the depé arted 
brave, the eye beheld many a clustering sheaf of the rich ripe corn, 
which had pale been cut. Two harvests were side by side; 
and the more cheerful one took away all gloom from the other. 
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The grain which had been reaped was the symbol of an 
imperishable food. It spake to us of the life through destruction 
which is ceaseless in the universe. It spake to us of Him who sends 
forth every reaper whatsoever he has to reap. It spake to us conso- 
lingly of the eternal harvest home. 

They to whom the works of Richter are a treasure, 4 
delight, and a repast which they would vainly seek for in 
any other modern writer, must remember his numerous allu- 
sions, some deeply touching, some incomparably grand, to immor- 
tality. Such allusions will enable them to understand the diffe- 
rence between immortality as the most abounding and admirable 
subject for symbolical adornment, and immortality as a hard, prosaic, 
Utilitarian dogma. But symbolism, however divine in itself, however 
needful for men, can no more be artificially created than poetry and 
religion, of which it forms an indispensable part. The more a thing 
is of Heaven, the more it is a growth and not a manufacture. Ours is 
the age of industrial achievement, of miraculous industrial victory 
And industrialism rushes straight to its object. It has made for itseli 
a philosophy, which it calls Positivism, and of which it is supremely 
proud, It is the boast of Positivism that it has dethroned the invi- 
sible; and the invisible dethroned, symbolism is impossible. 1 
denounce this poor age of ours is profitless ; it may even be unjust: 
it has to get through as best it can the labour appointed it, 
like more godlike ages that have gone before. e is unavoldabl} 
without fecund force, because its task is arid; cultivates n 
new domain of thought or effort to enrich or pen humanity; 
but it is the great roadmaker of the future; it macadamises 
the intellect of our race. Yet, strangely enough, industrial- 
ism, though hostile to the symbolic, will prove, and that 
speedily, the regenerator of Symbol. Industrialism does not 
venerate science, but it demands the help of science from 
egoistic impulse and for practical purposes. Science is its might 
agent, and that it may be a still mightier agent it promotes science. 
Hereby science is driven to a productivity which will ultimatel; 
astonish both the slaves of industri ialism and the believers in positivism ; 
it is lashed into a wild convulsive vitality, not its own, but in th 
highest degree favourable to that synthetic idea which ruled the 
ancients, which was the source of their superiority, the inspiration of 
their most memorable enterprises, and the absence of which we are 
obliged to supply by a false conservatism, half fear, half tyranny, and 
whose guardian is not a heroic chiv: alry, but the truncheon of the 
policeman. 

In truth, the synthetic idea and a naturally organic — that 
is, a gs ally conservative community—are identical. Now th 
analytic idea which has for so m: any centuries ruled Europe clamours 

last in despair at the havoc itself has spread, for that hoi ible 
icone which converts Europe into one vast dungeon wherel 
valour cannot break nor pity pierce. Recent events in a mad emi- 
nently lovely, and among a people eminently gifted, are a commentary 
on these words—a confirmation of them. Politics can here do euiling 
— a million martyrdoms are no less impotent. There must be « 

esurrection of the synthetic organic idea, which, by slaying the chroni 
anarchy that is the torment and the curse of our modern life, would 
dispense with jailers on thrones. A —_ great conservative party would 
be the salvation of England—the salvation of the world; and spite 
of our dislike to party names and party bondage, we should 
be the foremost to join it. But the only conservative idea is the 
synthetic idea; and till the synthetic idea gains sway conservatis mis 
Synthesis i is creation ; andt 
create is to conserve. Now, stimulated by industrialism, 
entering, and especially in chemical combinations, on an immense 
career of synthesis. Electricity also, which is daily revealing and 
accomplishing such marvels, is instinctively, irresis stibly synthetic. 1 
is still more astonishing that anatomy, once among the most analy yti 
should now be among the most synthetic of sciences. If evidence 
were needed, it may be found in this book by Dr. Carus, which has 
sprung from the most recent anatomical discoveries. Comparativ' 
ans stomy was a triumph of synthesis: nothing was thenceforth to be 
regarded in itself and divorced from its resemblances and rel: lations 
But is not that a triumph far more fruitful, interesting, and glorious, 
when whatsoever God hath filled with animal life is 1 regarded as show- 
ing a psychic val signature, lower or loftier? In man, of course, this 
signature is the most conspicuous, and deserves best to be studied ; 
and when it is studied in man, the fact that man was made in the 
image of God is seen in a light altogether new. Chiromancy, 
physiognomik, phrenology, and the like, were not so false in then 
selves as erroneous in taking a part for the whole and in confounding 
the sign with the thing signified. It is not that this or that de termines s 
the character, or that this or that isolated is expressive of th 
charcter, but that the charcter, in harmony with itself, with the 
race to which it belongs, and with the infinite universe, both as 4 
reality and an ideal, must thus or thus be fashioned. 

This is no fanciful theory, no paradox, as some disd Jainfully 
or superficially suppose. No statement can be corroborated 
and illustrated by a larger array of examples, by details minutet, 
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more copious, more harmonious. Many shrank from phrenology, 
and with reason, as leading to materialism and fatalism. But the 
symbolism of the human form, as a portion of a wider and more 
stupendous symbolism, conducts to the very opposite result. There 
js an end of fatalism and of materialism too, when we accustom 
murselves to behold each individuality working from within, 
and stamping its impress on the outward. Here it is not 
the seen, but the unseen, which we continually recognise and 
reverence. But the symbolism of the human form to have its utmost 
value and suggestiveness ought to be founded on ontological princi- 
ples. No glimpse of these do we find in this volume. One of the 
most important ontological principles is that form is the intensifica- 
tion of hfe ; proportion is therefore life in its compactest shape. The 
human body is a miracle of proportion, because it is a 
‘ompactness. Now, if Dr. Carus had been thoroughly penetrated by 
this one ontological principle, he could not have favoured the revolt- 
ing heresy of the typologists, which, dissatisfied with the works of God 
while pretending to admire them, sees everywhere imperfection or 


xcess. 





| Some writers of a bygone day have said that men once had 
ftails; the typologists tell us that man has still the rudiment of a 
tail. The conclusion is, that in her effort to give him a tail 
nature was thwarted, In the millennium which some silly people 


pare so fond of predicting, a grand development of tails will perhaps 
be a luxury and an emblem of spiritual excellence. 
uman monsters are born, not with two legs, but with a loathsome 
lending of these limbs into one, we are to believe, according to 
Dr. Carus, that the under-jaw is something of the same kind. Why 
iot say that man’s nose is a rudimentary trunk, and that, therefore, 
i this respect, the elephant is the more perfect. We have had too 
much of this rubbish about rudimentalism, which degrades a singu- 
lirly poetical science. It is asa poetical science, with potent religious 
lencies, that we recommend symbolism. But it has also its utility. 
p Painters and sculptors, from ignorance of symbolism, often overlook, 
Fin representing the human form, the necessary expression and the 
Fnecessary correspondence. A man of a womanish character will have 
womanish features; but if the face is womanish, be sure that in the 
rest of the body the vigorous angularity of a man will also be softened 
Suppose that we wanted, either on canvas or in marbie, to 
} create a saint speaking eloquently to the beholder of a woman’s affec- 
ionateness and of a child’s innocence, there would be a sin against 
wt if there were not a voluptuous roundness of outline notable in 
woman, and a countenance in which nothing was prominent notable 
inachild. The attempt to paint Christ will always fail, because art is 
powerless before an ideal so divine. But artists, even if they could 
approach this ideal, would still be sure to blunder, from the stupid and 
udacious desire to crowd together things totally incompatible. Per- 

| laps Mr. Ruskin and his school would be more usefully occupied in 
ling the attention of artists to the symbolism of the human form, 
psuch as Dr, Carus admirably expounds it, than in merely rhapsodising, 
or in abusing those who do not accept their rhapsodies as oracles. 
the wisdom to be learned from the book and its philosophy is that 
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Paris, August 10. 
the HISTORIAN, and the student in religious history, will welcome a 
4 volume just ready for publication by Durand, of Paris, namely, “The 

p iuistory of the Political Assemblies of the Protestants of France,” by 

; Ueonce Anquez, Professor of History at the Lycée Saint Louis, in this 
city. The author embraces in his work the period from 1573 to 1622, 

; and he divides it into three epochs; the first beginning at the conclusion 
ofthe peace of La Rochelle, and ending with the promulgation of the 
dict of Nantes; the second bringing down the narrative to the establish- 
ment of the general deputation in 1601; and the third terminating with 
the suppression of the Political Assemblies by the treaty of Montpelier; 
embracing, consequently, the history of the fourth religious war in France, 
caused by the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, the most atrocious act of 
that most wicked woman Catherine de Medicis. 

_The two edicts of Nantes and the siege of Montpelier form of course 
the prominent features in M. Anquez’s history, and in the latter the 
intervention of James I. of England furnishes a noticeable incident. The 
Whole period embraced in the work is not quite fifty years; but the pro- 
gress made during that time in establishing liberty of conscience and the 
tight of every man to worship God after his own manner was perhaps, 
after all, greater than was to be expected from the condition of political 
knowledge during the age in which these transactions occurred. The 
history of these events shows how futile is persecution in religious matters, 
and the consideration of it, in connection with more recent events apper- 
‘aiming to the same subject, proves how much less religious reformers 
dave to fear from open opposition than trom the insidious working of a 
ominant opposing priesthood. 

This history, like all others, whether religious or political, tends to 

increase our respect for the general character of Henry IV., and, by a 
comparison of his conduct towards his subjects with that subsequently 
pursued by Louis XIV., to lower the estimate of the abilities as well as 
the intentions of the Grand Monarque. 

M. Anguez has performed his task in the spirit of an impartial histo- 
Han. He is not the eulogist, but the elucidator, of the men whose acts he 
records ; he has evidently studied his subject conscientiously, and he aids 
others in pursuing it by his clear and vigorous narrative as well as by the 
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care with which he has quoted his authorities. His history has done 
something to throw light upon the early struggles oi the Protestants of 
France, and it is to be hoped also that he has contributed towards that 
knowledge which will, as men’s minds in France become more enlightened 
as to the nature of the Church which stands between the people and the 
development of their moral dignity and freedom emancipate, France from 
the thraldom of priests, and raise religion from a soul-crushing dogma to 
a rational and elevating belief, first jealously examined, and afterwards 
firmly maintained ; for of all the wants that press upon the French 
people there is none so terrible or so difficult to remedy as that fatal 
absence of independent thought which reduces a nation, no matter what 
be its attainments in other respects, to be the slave at once of a religiou: 
as well as of a military despotism. 

The work includes an appendix of curious documents relative to the 
oaths, forms, and regulations of the various assemblies, and the secret 
articles of the edicts ; and also a map of the departments created by th« 
Assembly of La Rochelle of 1621, with the strongholds of the Protestant 
during the period included between che years 1598 and 1622. 

A translation of a droll book, written in Russ, by the late Nichola 
Gogol, who died in 1848, entitled “Les Ames Mortes,” and put 
into French by M. Ernest Charriére, has just been published. In Russia 
the serfs are called souls ; and for each living soul hisjproprietor has to pay 
a certain tax to the Government. Sometimes, however, by means of 
official jugglery, the names of the poor defunct slaves are retained on tl 
tax list, and these are the “dead souls” of the title, which may b 
fairly paraprased by the expression “administrative rascality.” Nicholas 
Gogol was not a brilliant or an elegant writer, but he enjoyed immens 
notoriety in his own country. He described his native Russia as thé 
home of all the vices, the meanest of the mean, and he created thereby < 
great ferment in his dear countrymen’s minds. One party accused him of 
calumniating hideously the country he professed to paint; anothier 
admitted that the portrait was a likeness, but wretchedly painted. Th 
hero of the book is a swindling vagabond, who takes advantage of th 
Government trick, and borrows money upon the papers describing the 
dead serfs. The style and humour of Nicholas Gogol are of the most 
primitive kind, and it is surprising that any one should have taken the 
trouble to translate such a work ; but now that it is put into a civilised 
tongue it will repay perusal, for it treats of a little known subject ina 
previously unknown style. 

The annual distribution of prizes amongst dramatic students lately 
took place at the Conservatoire, when a young lady bearing the 
English name of Smith, a pupil of Mile. Brohan, the admirable Susanne of 
the Théatre Francais, and successor of Rachel in the professorship of 
elocution at the Academy, obtained the second prize in tragedy—no first 
prize being awarded either in the male or female class—and divided the 
first prize in comedy with a competitor. The number of students for th« 
theatre may be inferred from the fact that two male and three female 
pupils received prizes or honourable mention in tragedy, and one mak 
and eight female in comedy. All the students, besides attending th 
courses of study at the Conservatoire, are pupils of eminent actors; of whom 
Regnier, Provost, Beauvallet, and Mlle. Brohan, seem in the greatest 
request as teachers. It is this system which produces at once 
many fair actors, and at the same time so much artificiality and imita- 
tiveness on the French stage, and so few original performers. The passive 
obedience system, denounced by M. Corbon for the working classes, 
reigns unfortunately far too much in dramatic education here. He 
is a bold actor indeed who for the first ten years of his dramatic career 
would dare to depart from any one of the traditions of the Comedic 
Francaise. 

The Abbé Cochet has addressed a report to the Archeological Society 
of the Eure, giving an account of some further Roman antiquities recently 
discovered at the village of Pitres. At the depth of between 3 and 4 feet 
below the surface of the soil he found the remains of an edifice of from 
6 to 8 metres square. These remains appear to be of a room which was 
heated by a stove; in the north-east side is a circular recess, and in the 
south-west angle a round tunnel. The remains indicate that the room 
was richly decorated. The walls, of great thickness, are of the ston 
similar to that employed in the remains of Roman houses at Rouen, Lille- 
bonne, and Etretat. The part of the stove where the fire must have been 
lighted was lined with flat tiles. Flues of baked earth extended from th« 
stove to the walls, and were carried beneath the floor to the 
opposite side; they were fastened to the walls by means of 
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some of which still remain. The floor is in flags of freestone, fastened with 

cement. In the ruins were found several fragments of antique vases, 

pieces of thick flat glass, various personal ornaments, and among them an 

ear-ring ornamented with a green stone; several bronze coins—one of 

Marcus Aurelius, pierced, to be suspended to a collar or a bracelet; ten 

pins made of bone, one bearing a human head; a fragment of a bracelet 

in jade; and lastly, fragments of a table in white marble with red 
veins. 

That the dullness of the theatres during the past month was no inven- 
tion of idle reporters who wished to escape from the tedium of their 
routine duties for a time, is evinced by the returns just issued of the 
receipts at the theatres and other places of public entertainment in Paris 
for the month of The sum total does not look absolutely small, 
being upwards of 462,000f.; but when compared with that taken during 
the same month last year, nearly 719,000f., the reduction is remarkable. 
It is said that the month of August has commenced well; but, as the heat 
is just now nearly as great as ever, and as there aré ely any good 
pieces being acted, and few good actors left in Paris, the statement is 
rather questi: The little chance that managers see of full houses, 
or rather of anvthing but empty ones, is pcoved in of the Porte 
St. Martin—which, by the way, has been secured to its present active 
director for another term of twelve years—where “ Jack Sheppard ” has 
been once more revived, being now past the two hundredth night of its 
representation. 
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A new five-act comedy, entitled “Les Honnétes Femmes,” 
has been produced at the Vaudeville, but its success has not been parti- 
cularly marked, and therefore it will keep until the weather is a little 
more temperate. 
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THE DRAMA. 


MHE FIRST SEASON of the New Adelphi closed last Saturday 

evening, when Mr. Webster produced a new little one-act piece, enti- 
tled “ One Touch of Nature,” which he candidly announced as from the 
French ; thus disarming our critical wrath, for our objection has never 
been to the pieces, but to the gross deception and meanness of pretending 
originality where it did not exist. This little drama was worth import- 
ing, as it enabled Mr. Webster to give a sample of his character-acting 
(that is, careful and delicate personation), and he has never been more 
successful. He has to represent a decayed, broken-spirited old tailor, 
whose pretty wife having eloped from him, taking with her his only child, 
a daughter, has left him lonely and distraught to wander up and down the 
world, in a vain hope of meeting his child. The mother dies, and gives no 
other clue to the daughter than that she has grown up exactly like her 
in person, and thus he may know her. At the opening of the drama he is 
living by copying for a theatre, and brings home the copy of a piece to a 
young dramatist in which there is the discovery of a father and daughter. 
It is gradually revealed that the chief actress, who is to enact the daugh- 
ter, is the child of the old man, and he has discovered that such is the 
case. He hesitates, however, to make himself known, for the actress 
is gay, successful, rich, and surrounded by admirers, and she may not 
like to have a poverty-stricken father. He contents himself (in a very 
French way) with buying her bouquets out of his miserable pittance, and 
kissing her shawl. The actress comes to the lodgings of the dramatist 
(again not an English custom), to rehearse the scene of the discovery, the 
truthful utterance of which she can by no means accomplish. The old 
mau hears her abortive attempts, and is so imbued with the reality of the 
situation, that he undertakes to instruct her in the true utterance of the 
emotion; and in so doing he revives in her mind early memories and 
works on her feelings, and gradually informs her of the real state of facts, 
when she rushes into his arms, ejaculating “ My father!” from the actual 
emotion; this being “the One Touch of Nature” which gives name to the 
play. This is all highly artificial, and we must add, without national 
prejudice, French. This playing with the deepest feelings of our nature— 
this doubling back, as it were, on our own emotions, and observing their 
dramatic effect whilst we suffer them—is foreign to our single-minded 
race, whose emotions are involuntary, and who are, to a certain extent, 
ashamed of them directly they begin to be conscious of them. This mar- 
keting of our emotions we designate humbug ; and yet such is the force of 
national habit, that our French neighbours undoubtedly can do so, and 
yet retain strong and genuine feelings. The most notorious instance of this 
theatrical mania we recollect is that related by Mme. Genlis of herself. 
She coolly tells us that an affectionate husband and wife, who were to 
meet after a ten years’ absence, were kept apart, unknown to each other, 
two days in her house, whilst she contrived a little drama in which they 
should meet with a surprise. Such folly and trifling with real affection 
seems inexplicable to our sober heads and hearts. It may, however, 
excuse the plot of this little drama, which is most skilfully con- 
trived to weld the real feeling into the theatrical. The only 
thing, however, that saves it with an English audience is Mr. Web- 
ster’s admirable enactment of the father. We all of us, alas! know how 
easy it is to perform the common view of such a part, whether it is ina 
room entertainment or in a pantomime—sallow face, shabby clothes, 
tottering gait, exaggerated ejaculations, mock weeping, &c.; and we all of 
us know how wearied we are with the coarse caricature. But Mr Web- 
ster’s is the picture of a master; there is nothing conscious, nothing loud 
init. It is as delicate as a Rembrandt portrait, and equally forcible. The 
trepidation is not cringing, the misery is not violent ; the action is all 
through kept in a true key, and the deep emotion when it comes is 
tempered with the nicest taste. This is true and fine acting, and deserves 
the utmost admiration, and the character will doubtless become one of 
Mr. Webster’s most popular representations, Mr. Billington and Miss 
Harriet Simms acted the young dramatic author and the popular actress 
very well, and Mr. Eburne and Mr. Morley two subordinate and 
unnecessary parts very badly. 

Although the regular season closed on Saturday, on Monday the theatre 
was reopened by the principal performers, who revived one of the old 
genuine Adelphi dramas, “The Flowers of the Forest.” Whether this is 
a judicious step backwards remains to be proved. We do not think it 
will in the main prove successful. Nothing so rapidly changes its fashion 
as the lighter portions of the drama. What was thought poetical, hero- 
ical, clever, smart, and effective ten years since, seems to the altered 
audience of to-day fustian, humbug, clumsy and dull. There are many 
reasons for this, which it would carry us too far into metaphysics to 
elucidate ; suffice it to say, as the children of one generation are not 
interested in the story-books of a previous generation, so it is with 
the successive audiences of a theatre. Taste (that undefinable essence) 
rapidly varies, and as it is despotic in such matters, it conclusively pro- 
nounces and decides. The difference of the acting may have something 
todo with this, but not much. On Monday evening the substitutions 
for the original performers were not successful. Mrs. Billington is a 
steady melodramatic actress ; but Mme. Celeste had a genius for these 
fustian parts, and imparted an ideality to them that can never be repeated. 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam had, in a much less degree, somewhat of the same 
power ; and though Miss Kelly was agreeable, and showed some talent, 
still it was a very short-coming portrait of Starlight Bess, Mr. 
Tooele is a very amusing actor, but produced little effect in Cheap 
Jack. Mr. Billington was quite equal to his predecessor, for all 
walking gentlemen are much alike. Mr. T. Stuart certainly did 
not equal O. Smith as Jshmael; nor was Mr. Garden particularly 
effective as Pharos. But our theory of the non-effect of revivals 
is carried out by the continued performance of Miss Woolgar 





(Mrs. Mellon) in her original part of Lemuel the gipsy boy, and Mr. Pay 
Bedford as Zhe Kinchin. These no longer produced their effect. Th 
breathless interest, the deep emotion at the sufferings of the boy who has 
committed the murder, were no longer perceptible. Mrs. Mellon’s efforts 
were as great and as artistic as ever; but somehow the interest ha) 
evaporated, and it seemed to be felt that there was a great deal oj 
spasmodic energy thrown away. The Ainchin was regarded as a monster, 
and not a funny one. No! such mixed pieces, like highly-seasone/ 
dishes, will only bear serving up whilst hot, and whilst they retain the 
fleeting flavour imparted to them by the genius of the cook. Theatrical 
taste and appreciation are volatile and insoluble essences, and can scarcely 
ever endure a revival. 

At the Haymarket on Monday a very young lady appeared as Mis 
Leslie in the old farce of “A Nabob for an Hour.” dhe is, for her age, 
what is termed a fine-grown girl, and, though totally without stage arr, 
has a figure, voice, and appearance that practice will doubtless mou) 
into efficiency. Mr. Chippendale played Sam Hobbs, the exciseman 
transposed into the Nabob of an hour, with such broad humour ast 
send the gallery into fits of laughter. The farce is in itself a very pou 
affair, but it amused a not over full house. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
MUHE Morning Advertiser, commenting upon the prices paid for the works 
painters who were suffered to live in poverty when alive, says: “ At Lord 
Northwick’s sale a picture by Patrick Nasmyth brought seven hundred and tity 
pounds. Poor Patrick never made more than sixty pounds a year! This 
picture, full of beauties, was the labour of afortnight. ‘ Genius and its rewards 
are briefly told.’ Patrick sleeps in Lambeth churchyard.” 

It seems scarcely worth while to dwell upon such a trifle, but we cann 
help noticing that the Atheneum, with consistent obstinacy, refuses to be cor 
rected in the matter of Mr. Maclise’s testimonial. It was called a pencil-cas: 
and not a port-crayon, because ‘authors of dictionaries translate port-crayon 
into pencil-case.” To those who only understand “ dictionary French” 
may appear specious enough, but it is no more true than the original statement. 
The word signifies not only a pencil-case, but also a case or handle to hold 
chalk, which is a very different implement from a pencil-case, and it is used in 
studios and by artists’ colourmen to signify that implement. Let the writer i: 
our contemporary go to Messrs. Rowney’s and ask for a ‘‘ port-crayon.” He 
will get something very unlike a pencil-case. 

The exhibition of the prizes of the Art Union of London was thrown ¢ 
the public on Monday, at Suffolk-street. There are in all a hundred and 
six works, of which eighty-five are oil pictures, and twenty-one water-colour 
drawings. The remainder are reduced figures, groups and bas-reliefs in ¢err 
cotta, parian, and bronze. To say that in all this mass of “art” there is not a 
first nor even a second-class work would be to use the most obvious platitud: 
This, however, is not the fault of the subscribers’ tastes, but of the monstrously 
absurd system adopted by the Art Union, the reform of which was the maia 
object of the meeting in the Haymarket. So long as the drawing for prize 
takes place after the opening of the galleries, and the winners of prizes are com- 
pelled to restrict their choice to the unsold pictures in the galleries, just so long 
will they have to content themselves with the very sweepings and refuse of the 
annual exhibitions. It is notorious that most of the best pictures are sold before 
ever they get upon the walls; and within a week of the opening very few g¢ 
pictures indeed have escaped the searching ken of the dealers and privat 
buyers. What chance, then, has a poor Art Union subscriber, who comes wit’ 
his prize-money into the market, not only long after the harvest is over, but 
after the gleaners have cleared away every head of corn that is 
having ? 

The meeting summoned by Messrs. Bell Smith and Thomas Roberts, “is 
consequence of the general feeling of dissatisfaction which has been exp! 

by a large body of artists at the very inadequate sum devoted to the purchas? 
of pictures by the council of the Art Union of London,” was held at No. 4 
Haymarket, on Friday night; Mr. Hurlstone, President of the Soc I 
British Artists, in the chair. Mr. Hurlstone briefly explained the nature 
general feeling as regarded the recent action of the council of the Art 
the object of which body was twofold, namely, the encouragement of art 
the diffusion of taste amongst the public. The sum devoted to the diffusion ot 
art was utterly insufficient ; and as to the dissemination of taste among tle pud- 
lic, he had only to mention that one subscriber in 145 obtained a prize. U4 
of the very large income of the society, there was only 2700/. te 
to this purpose. There was, therefore, sufficient grounds to pres¢ 
remonstrance to the committee of the Art Union. The small amouu: 
set apart for the purchase of pictures proved that the object of 
Art Union was not carried out. The liberality of the public 
therefore, thrown away, and that could only be attributed to mism 
ment arising from the absence of artists from the Executive Governme 
Art Union. They had met to adopt a plan to ameliorate the present c 
of things, and, independently of that numerous meeting, the honorary secreta'y 
had received nearly a hundred letters in furtherance of the object.—Mr. Bell 
Smith said that there was an impression that it was intended to supplant te 
Art Union of London, but they bad no such intention. The object o! 
society was clear from its early reports. It was to encourage artists and t 
seminate a taste for art. They would see, from a comparison of what! 

done in earlier years with the proceedings of later years, how sadly the 5 

had fallen short of its original object. ‘In 1842 the sum subscribed 
public amounted to 12,905/. and the sum devoted to pictures was 9,30!" | 
two following years the figures were nearly in the same proportion, but 

year 1859 the sum subscribed was 15,2101, but only 2700/.was expended in pictu! 
The two previous years exhibited nearly the same figures. The artists were Dou?” 
in self-defence to take some steps for securing their own rights. 1t was intenes 
to get up a remonstrance to the council of the Art Union, but upon considerat!”” 
it had been determined to take an independent step, to farther which object 
meeting had been called. The report of the Art Union was read and commen 
upon, and letters of apology for absence from eminent artists read, Mr. Dido" 
complained that out of so large a subscription so small an amount had ve" 
devoted to pictures. The original intention of the Art Union was to encoursé’ 
rising genius, but that intention was not carried out. If the old society Ww" 
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not do that, they would form another society that would. It was then moved 
by Mr. Bell Smith that a new institution be formed, to be called the “ Artists’ 


Art Union,” which shall, by its regulations and laws, provide for the differences 
at present existing, and pledging itself to the expenditure of its funds entirely 
in works of art, to be selected from the London exhibitions, the shares in which 
shall be issued at half a guinea. After some discussion this resolution was passed 
by a large majority, and a committee appointed to further the object in view. 
Taanks were voted to the chairman, and the meeting separated. 

The seventh day’s sale of Lord Northwick’s collection at Thirlstane House 
commenced with some antique gems from the Poniatowski collection. The 
prices fetched for these were very small, scarcely even reaching the not very 
high level of prices attained at the original dispersion of that extraordinary 
collection of forgeries. Some fine miniatures were then sold, of which the best 
were Sir John Gage, by Holbein ‘(from Strawberry-hill), 61 gs.; Lady Jane 

(Grey, by Hilliard, 125 gs.; Algernon Sydney, by John Hoskins, 50 gs. ; John 
Hampden, by Samuel Cooper, 51 gs. A marble bust of Clytia sold for 67 gs.; a 
Florentine bronze copy of the Venus de Medicis, five feet high, 1952, and 
another of the Apollo Belvidere, a companion, 165 gs. There were some good 
specimens of Raffaelle ware; among the rest a magnificent dish, the subject the 
Martyrdom of St. Lawrence, and with the monogram of the artist, G. O. B. O. 
(Guido Baldi), 295 gs. A cameo of “The Triumph of Bacchus,” from the 
Poniatowski collection, fetched 75 gs. The total of the day’s sale exceeded 
1785. The eighth day’s sale also consisted of miniatures, antique 
gems, bronzes, &c., and the following were the most remarkable lots:— 
Miniature of the Earl of Sandwich, by Samuel Cooper; 30 gs (Farrer). 
A cameo of Minerva and Apollo, from the Poniatowski collection ; 
27 gs. (Webb). Another of Aurora on her Car, from the same collection ; 31/. 
A pair of fine Florentine bronzes of the groups of the Monte Cavallo, on wood 
pedestal ; 61 gs. (Mawson). A pair of Oriental China jars and covers, 41 feet 
high; 105 gs. (Rhodes). A portrait of George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, in 
armour, by Hilliard, richly decorated with gold, with the motto “ Fulmen 
aquasque fero;” 25 gs. (Farrer). An enamel portrait of Admiral Churchill, 
brother of (John, Duke of Marlborough; from the Strawberry-hill collection ; 
21gs. (Colnaghi). Portrait of Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, by J. 
Oliver, from the same collection; 35 gs. (Colnaghi). Louis XII., King of 
France, by Holbein, also from the Strawberry-hill collection ; 96 gs. (Matheson). 
Portrait of Wycherley, by Peter Oliver; 64gs. (ditto). Aminiature of Lady Digby, 
by the same, in an ebony case, mounted with silver, from Strawberry-hill; 100 gs. 
(Colnaghi). Portrait of Richard Cromwell,by S. Cooper, in an exquisitely finished 
goldenamelled case; 80¢s.(Mr.S. Addington). Aframecontainingten miniatures, 
beautifully finished by Reade, viz., Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, Edward 
VI, Henry VIII., and his six wives; 65 gs. (Rhodes). The eighth day’s 
sale amounted to 1,665/. On Tuesday the sale was resumed for the 
dispersion of the pictures contained in the grotto-room and vestibule. The pro- 
ceedings opened with a number of pictures bearing great names, which were 

knocked down at prices which appear too great for copies, but far too small for 

originals, Works entered in the catalogue as by Rubens, Mabuse, Mantegna, 
and Rembrandt went for sums under a hundred guineas. The lots, however, 
which exceeded that limit were the following: Portraits of the Burgomaster Six 
and his wife (copies, but good ones); 175 gs. ‘ The Salutation” and the “ Pre- 
sentation in the Temple,” a pair said to be by Hugo Vander Goes, a scholar of 

Van Eyek ; 135 gs. (Eckford). The Virgin kneeling in adoration, by Sandro 
Botticello ; 155 gs. The Taking down from the Cross, by Timothea della 
Vite; 200 gs. (Mr. Drax, M.P.) The Virgin and Child, said to be by Correggio, 
aud formerly in the collection of Lord Radstock; 110 gs. (Drax). The Coro- 
nation of the Virgin, said to be by Raffaelle, and to have been painted for the 
Monastery of St. Francisco, in Perugia, 170 gs. (Drax). The Virgin and 
Child, St. Lawrence, and Pope Sixtus, 101 gs. (Chippendale). The Nativity, 
a fine work, by Pinturicchio; 240 gs. (Drax). The ninth day’s sale realised 
3600/, The principal lots sold on Wednesday (the tenth day) were: The Virgin 
aud Child, St. Catherine, and St. Barbara, by Bernardino Luini; 125 gs. 
(Finney). A portrait of Paul IIL., called in the catalogue by Titian; 101 gs. 
(Eckford). Venus appearing to Eneas, by N. Poussin ; 240 gs. (Nieuwenhuys). 
Cupid, wounded by his own arrow, preferring his complaint to Venus, by 
Giorgione ; 1250 gs. (Mawson). Tarquin and Lucretia, by Titian; this picture 
was formerly in the Whitehall Collection of Charles I., was afterwards pur- 
chased for the King of Spain, and was subsequently carried away from that 
country by Joseph Bonaparte; 395 gs. (Nieuwenhuys)., Interview between 
Mahomet IT. and the Patriarch Gennadius at Constantinople, by Gentile Bellini; 
131 gs. (Budd and Prior). A landscape, with Diana and her nymphs, called by 
Titian ; 101 gs. (Pearce). The Virgin and Child in a landscape, by F. Bessolo; 
120 gs. (Eckford). An equestrian portrait of Don Luis de Haro, by Velasques ; 
v2) gs. (Stopford). The Repose of the Holy Family, ina landscape, by Jan 
Bellini ; 102 gs. (Drax). Portrait of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, said to 
be by Titian ; 141 gs. (Bennett). The Vision of St. Augustine of Canterbury, 
by Murillo; 245 gs. (Sir E. Lechmere, Bart.) A view of the chateau and 
grounds of Ryswick, by Vander Heyder and Vander Velde; 130 gs. The total 
amount of the day's sale was 6320/. On Thursday a splendid collection of 
modern pictures was to be sold, and also jewels, and it was expected that the 
Proceeds of that day alone would exceed twenty thousand pounds. 

_ The Morning Post gives the following description of Mr. Lough’s model of 
bis monument to George Stephenson, which he has just completed: “In general 
‘orm the monument is pyramidal, and it stands upon a square base sixteen feet 
inheight. The pedestal is quadrilateral, rising to an apex of fifteen feet, where 
tue principal figure stands. The attitude of this statue is bold and command- 
ing, and the face is a perfect likeness as well in expression as in lineaments. 
There is the ‘ speculation ’ of profound science in the eye, and on the brow the 
traces of deep study; and the whole deportment betokens the abstraction of 
“vere thought. The arrangement of the drapery is very felicitous, and a 
ruttish plaid, thrown with negligent grace over the left shoulder, breaks the 
ormal and inelegant lines of modern costume with picturesque effect. At each 
of the four angles of the pedestal there is a sedent figure, respectively represent- 
tog an engineer, a pitman with his Geordy lamp, a navvy with his rail and 
Pickaxe, and a semi-valcan blacksmith with his sledge. Though of course 
highly idealised, these figures are faithfully typical of the classes they are de- 
Signed to represent. Each statue is in itself a study, and they have all a manly 
“opremeditated grace, a natural dignity, and a true Anglo-Saxon vigour of 
Fe acter, which cannot fail to awaken admiration. Altogether this monument 
to our thinking, a fine work, ‘majestic in its own simplicity,’ and equally 
iatennable for poetic sentiment of design and artistic skill of execution. It is 
. ended to be erected in Newcastle-upon-Tyne; but it were to be wished that 
the he, could be retained in London, where it would contrast favourably with 

© heavy masses of solid bronze and torpid marble which, under the pretext of 


ys too often disfigure our streets and public edifices.” 

a Mile. Rosa Bonheur has undertaken the pictorial illustration of a work on 
a th Agriculture of France,” a work from the pen of M. Louis Gossin, Professor 
‘the Normal Agricultural Institution of Beauvais. 

A Yvon, the painter, who accompanied the French army to Italy in order 
¢tch on the spot the principal events of the campaign, has had an audience 


to sk 





of the Emperor at the Palace of St. Cloud, for the purpose of presenting to his 
Majesty two large sketches of the battles of Magenta and Solferino. The 
Emperor examined them with great attention, and approved of them. These 
sketches and a representation of the interview of the Emperors at Villafranca 
will be executed of the same size as the paintings relating to the Crimean war 
at Versailles, and will be placed in the same room. 

The Journal of the Society of Arts gives the following letter from M. Barbe- 
dienne, of Paris, the well-known art manufacturer, to his correspondent in 
London, as an indication of the fact that the movement in favour of a Great Exhi- 
bition to be held in London in 1861 is not quite over: ‘* Now that peace appears 
to become more firm every day, will it not be possible to return to your project 
for the exhibition of 1861? It appears to us that it is the duty of commerce 
and industry to rely with confidence on the interests of nations, and to discard 
all foolish and transient causes of antagonism and strife. In the actual state of 
things, a Great Exhibition in London would have a double salutary effect, both 
in the industrial as well as in the political world. Personally, I will do every- 
thing in my power to promote so noble and excellent a cause.” 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


HE LYRIC MUSE has for a time abandoned her throne in the chief temple 
of fame. Now, the purlieu of Covent Garden, from nightfall to the morn’s 
return, is about as lively as the great desert of Sabara, or the unpeopled soli- 
tudes of Babylon. Dullness reigns supreme. Reflecting on the recent ‘‘ pressure 
from without” to witness the concluding representations of the ‘ Pardon de 
Ploérmel,” it is somewhat regrettable that a season, seemingly lucrative in its 
winding up, should have been so positively cut short just as the public ear grew 
keen, and the anxiety to witness Meyerbeer’s last work increased in its intensity. 
But we passon. ‘ Dinorah,” during six consecutive performances, has afforded 
tolerably ample opportunities for closely scrutinising its merits. Every 
examination opens up fresh beauties of construction, reveals greater diversities 
of colour, beauty of form, and richer stores of melody, thus showing incontestably 
‘a workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” Some of the French critics aver 
that in the new opera its composer has struck out a new path—an assertion, 
albeit strongly combated as a vapourish fancy—that has in it a substratum of 
truth. The ordinary listener obviously recognises Meyerbeer in ‘“ Dinorah,” 
while to the better versed it is equally clear that it differs altogether 
from any preceding effort, taking in the far back circle of time, when “ Il 
Crociato” produced an European sensation, the genius of its composer was 
acknowledged, and the glorious fature so brightly raylined out. In touching 
lightly on the performance of the last night of the season (Saturday), we observe 
first that the house was crowded to the same excess as it had been on the Tues- 
day and Thursday previously. The little segment usually appropriated for visi- 
tors destined tothe pit was so cribbed and confined for the occasion, that, once 
in, egress was found to be the thing next to impossible. Opinions previously 
expressed relative to the melodies of ‘The Pardon de Ploérmel” have been 
strengthened by subsequent hearings, but especially by the final performance. 
Applause of the most genial and fervent character awaited on each and every one 
ofits exponents. Melody will invariably enforce attention, but repetitions are 
ordinarily needed before it can be seized on with exactness and be rightly appro- 
priated. The mind of man, like the susceptibility of wax, seldom receives fresh 
images without displacing others, and melody not unfrequently requires the 
longest and hardest impressure. In elucidation of this we would cite the cradle 
song, “Si carini, dorm’ in pace,” which, though composed of but few 
notes, and listened to with earnestness at the first representation, won 
for the fair artist at the last a very flattering outspoken compliment, 
simply because the melody had become stamped on the memory by 
ineffaceable images. Just so with the rest, but still more especially, in the 
sparkling and highly elaborated aria in D flat, “‘ Ombra leggera.” At this point 
the enthusiasm was raised to a boisterous degree, and bouquets came raining 
down at the feet of the fair cantatrice like bonbons at an Italian carnival. 
Important as the opening song, ‘A caccia,” in the third part is supposed to be, 
Sig. Tagliafico scarcely realises the composer’s conceptions. It is doubtlessly 
unsuited to his style and capacities, for its representative at the Opéra Comique 
made it sufficiently telling as to gain an encore. To those accustomed to a 
crowded stage, the small number of the dramatis persone—in reality only three 
may have a bald appearance ; while to others, who look for startling effects by 
‘ sounds that o’erwhelm,”’ “ Dinorah ” will prove in the main too quiet. There 
is nevertheless a broad luminous belt of beauty enzoning the entire work, from 
the opening village chorus in 3-time with its quaint episode up to the 
final line of invocation, ‘ Benedici il nostro cor.” The rich vein of melody 
that runs through the whole mass must ensure to ‘“Dinorah” a 
popularity as lasting as any opera that has issued from the same fertile and 
highly figurative imagination. Being aware that “ Dinorah” is soon to be pre- 
sented in a more homely language than the original one of MM. Michel Carré 
and Jules Barbier, or of that translated by M. de Lauzieres, we can be spared 
from making any further general remarks for the present. Time will show 
what an English prima donna will make of the love-crazed maiden, not that 
any serious doubts ought to be entertained on this point; meanwhile we con- 
gratulate Mr. Gye on the complete success of his last undertaking, fecling 
assured the recent accession to his staff in the person of Mme. Miolan Cavhallo 
is one hailed with pleasure by every well-wisher to the causc of the lyric drama. 
At the conclusion of the opera, the National Anthem was attempted secundum 
artem, and was, as usual, sadly muffed. The audience heard the blunder- 
ings with a smile, and at the final fall of the curtain a general burst of 
enthusiasm testified to the gratification that the last night of the season had 
afforded. 

The announced concert at the Crystal Palace on Saturday the 6th inst., for 
the benefit of Mr. Manns, attracted nearly 5000 persons. Few frequenters of 
the “ far-famed spot” at Sydenham are unaware of the great orchestral advances 
made by the company’s band since it has been under the entire supervision of 
this talented musician. Not that we indorse all the schemes propounded by him 
as faultless and unobjectionable; but, viewing them in their entirety, they have 
proved to be vastly superior to those ere he held the reins of musical govern- 
ment. How scant were the visitors who, in promenading the crystal building, 
paused long in the central transept to hear the music; now, every seat in the 
appropriated room is occupied, nay, often scrambled for, long before the concert 
begins. This great change is manifestly traceable to the exertions of the 
orchestral chief. The programme issued on Saturday combined notable 
music with popular interpreters. 3 





Mendelssohn broke the silence with his No. 3 
Symphony (A major), and was listened to with an attention bordering on reve- 
rence. To ourthinking the first movement was taken somewhat faster than 
usual, and that the gradual crescendo in the episodical fugato, which cpens the 
second movement, was not so strictly enforced as it ought to have been. ta 
other respects we discovered nothing on which to found a complaint. The 
andante in D minor was beautifully played, and the finale resulte¢ in a positive 
triumph. Mr. Sims Reeves introduced a new song, “ Forgotten all,” which will 
be deservedly forgotten very soon. It was a disappointing thing, and we 
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wonder that the great tenor should imperil his reputation by attempting to 
popularise compositions totally unworthy of notice. ‘‘ Love sounds the 
alarm” received a general as well as a hearty approval. In Rode’s 
air with variations Mlle. Artot perfectly astounded those not previously 
acquainted with her extraordinary vocal attributes. A murmur of 
approbation followed the delivery of these florid exhibitions, more compli- 
mentary to the singer than the smartest application of “palm to palm.” But 
while Mlle. Artot captivated by her rapid boundings through octaves of scales, 
chromatic as well as diatonic, Miss Louisa Vinning charmed by a pathetic, yet 
not, as is too frequently the case, a lachrymose rendering of a popular melody 
from the “sister isle.” We opine that Tom Moore would have been pleased to 
hear Miss Vinning sing “The last rose of summer.” Certain it is the audience 
of Saturday were. A grand duet from Linda, ‘“ Da quel di,” assigned to the 
lady and Mr. Sims Reeves, was treated in a highly-finished and artistic 
I Mr. Weiss sang ‘‘The Slave’s Dream,” his own composition, one 


manner. ; ) : c 
worth a thousand “ Forgotten all's.” We were pleased alike with the 
song, singing, and the manner in which it was received. Among the 


instrumentalists Mlle. Sophie Humler came in for a large share of the 
suffrages of the meeting. Ernst’s violin solo on ‘“* Themes Allemandes ” afforded 
the fair artist an opportunity for displaying the conquest attained over the difficul- 
ties incident to bow and string. A fantasia (harmonium) was a great tax on the 
patience and little short of a bore. The fact is, the harmonium is not an instru- 
ment adapted for solos of long continuance, let who will play them. Miss Ara- 
bella Goddard’s fantasia on ‘* Where the bee sucks” was a glorious contrast, and 
a delightful change. It is needless to say that it was received with enthusiasm. 
The concert concluded with Beethoven’s ‘‘ Battle Symphony,” in which the band 
of the Royal Marines was added to the regular orchestral forces. The perfor- 
mance of this celebrated piece was not, however, remarkable for precision. 
We half doubt whether it had had the advantage of a rehearsal at all; if it had, 
another “‘ try back” would have been time well appropriated. 

There was a great rush to the Surrey Gardens about sunset on Monday, 
probably to hear Reeves for the announced last time. As if something very 
unusual had been discovered in ‘“‘ My pretty Jane,” she was impressed in half- 
inch black letter, while another piece to which great importance seemed attached, 
‘‘ The Corn-fields,” stood by her side. Everything that the great tenor essayed 
was encored. Miss Louisa Vinning’s song, though not quite so seasonable as 
the latter, was nevertheless applauded to the echo, and she was again presented 
as “ Comin’ through the rye.” Miss Dolby’s spirit carried her “ Over the sea,” 
but, being speedily brought back to the terra firma of the Surrey orchestra, she 
treated her auditory with a bit of Scotch music. This also found an echo from 
numbers born on either side of the Tweed: and thus far all ended well. Now 
that the Surrey Gardens are become again a place of musical resort, we would 
just hint at the policy on the part of the executive of placing attendants at the 
main entrance capable of distinguishing between persons who have business 
there and those who have not—men able to control both language and action, in 
respectful conformity to public usage, and with credit to the duties of the situa- 
tion they profess properly to discharge. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
\ JE UNDERSTAND that the differences of opinion between Mr. E. T. Smith 
and the committee of Drury-lane Theatre have been adjusted, and that 
that gentleman will continue in the lesseeship of that theatre. To guard against 
accidents, Mr. Smith had secured the refusal of her Majesty’s Theatre, so that 
in any case he would have had a ¢errain for his operatic campaign next season. 

The first published list of the subscribers for a testimonial to Mr. E. T. Smith 
contained the name of Miss Burdett Coutts for 502. Since that an amended list 
has been published, from which the name of Miss Coutts has been withdrawn, 
and an intimation inserted that the 50/. was intended “ for the general expenses 
of the Drury-lane Opera season, and not as a subscription to Mr. Smith’s testi- 
monial, as previously advertised in error.” The truth is that Miss Coutts, 
having a freehold box in the theatre, and hearing that Mr. Smith’s season had 
been the reverse of gainful to him, sent 50/. to mitigate his losses. This was the 
sum which Mr. Smith, in his farewell speech, referred to as having been sent by a 
lady. Why then, after that confession, came it to be included in the list for the 
testimonial ? 

It is good news for the English opera-goer that the Pyne-Harrison company 
in coming to Covent-garden will take advantage of the properties and scenery 
prepared for the ‘ Pardon de Ploérmel,” to produce an English edition of that 
opera in September. Mr. H. Chorley has been engaged to Anglicise the Jibretto. 
Some speculation has arisen in musical circles as to the cast of the principal 
parts. Will Mr. Harrison undertake the réle of Hoél, the music of which, as it 
stands, he cannot by any possibility sing; or will he trench upon Mr. G. Honey’s 
province of comique, and enact the silly Correntino, who is frightened at his own 
shadow? That this artist has some cause for such a dread there can be no 
doubt. 

A public meeting was held yesterday (Friday) for the purpose of considering 
the best means to be adopted for promoting the formation of a new company to 
carry on the Polytechnic Institution. A proposal was made to form a company 
with a eapital of 20,0007, in shares of 102, of which only 14,0002. is to be called 
up. The holder of one share is to be entitled to a personal free admission, three 
shares will entitle to the same privilege and one order daily, five shares to two 
orders, and ten shares to four orders daily. Nearly four hundred shares are 
alread ytaken up, and donations to*the amount of 250/. have been received from 
en wishing well to the institution, but who have declined to become share- 
holders. 

There has been a great deal of loose writing lately about the conduct of Mr. 
Sims Reeves in refusing to accede to the demand of a portion of the Surrey Music 
Hall audience for an encore, and journalists have been writing about the matter, 
and have been praising the brave and independent conduct of Mr. Reeves as if 
the exaction of an encore were invariably regarded as an injury by the singer. 
Now the rule happens to be precisely the reverse. To gain an encore, and to 
gain the greatest number of encores, is the main object of ambition with the 
singer. We admit that the practice is not a good one, and that (as we once 
heard an excellent judge well remark) an encore always results in a disappoint- 
ment; but how is it to be amended, how ameliorated, so long as the majority of 
artists encourage its continuance, and will even employ claqueurs to get for them 
this coveted compliment? We ourselves have heard Mr. Reeves himself accept 
an encore upon the slenderest provocation, and even against the loudly-expressed 
opinion of a majority of the audience. It is true that this has been when the 
song has been some very inferior ballad which ought never to have been sung, 
and which has been introduced for the profit and satisfaction of musiec-sellers 
who have paid Mr. Reeves for his complacency. What then? A man ought 
not to blow hot and cold with the same breath, or to complain of that at one 
time as an injury which at another he schemes to obtain by craft. 

We have received from Mr, Joseph Davies, of Warrington, a copy of his 
play called ‘Our Town; or, the First of November,” with plagiarism from 
which he charges Mr. Tom Taylor. After seeing “‘The Contested Election ” 

and reading Mr. Davies's piece, we can undertake to assure that gentleman that 











there is not the slightest substantial resemblance between his composition and 
that of Mr. Taylor. Mr. Taylor’s piece is the work of a man of wit and of 
culture; that of Mr. Davies is a miserably poor production, which could not 
succeed upon any stage. The pretence that there is any resemblance between 
the pieces is simply the silliest and the flimsiest possible. They are both about 
elections, and both (following a very obvious line of thought) have taken the 
idea of ambitious vulgarity attempting to raise itself by anelection. This, 
however, is a notion which is so patent upon the surface, that to charge a man 
with plagiarism because he had used it would be something tantamount to 
charging him with the same crime because he had purchased his paper, pens, 
and ink at the same shop with another author. The device of the half-notes 
(upon which Mr. Davies has laid some stress) is in no way similar, so far 
as usage as concerned, in the two pieces. Mr. Taylor makes a very 
ingenious use of it, and renders it essential to the plot; but Mr. Davies merely 
uses it as the means for transmitting a sum of money at an opportune moment, 
when the whole notes or a cheque for the amount would have done just as well. 
Latterly, it has been very much the fashion to attack Mr. Taylor, and to charge 
him with plagiarism in the most reckless manner and without the slightest foun- 
dation; and this sport has been mainly indulged in by critics who have until 
lately been unable to discern in him anything but what has been original and 
admirable. To what are we to attribute this change? If to the fact that we, 
upon evidence and facts unanswerable, brought home to Mr. Taylor a case oj 
plagiarism for which he was wholly inexcusable, and for which he has not even 
attempted to excuse himself, all that we can say is that, executing what we 
believed to be an imperative duty, we had no intention of setting all the curs of 
the town to bark at his heels. 

It is announced that there is now, for the first time at this season of the year, 
stored in the lakes and reservoirs of the Crystal Palace a supply of water sufficient 
fora frequent display of the entire system of waterworks there. It has been deter- 
mined to exhibit the whole of the great fountains on one afternoon in each week 
during the current month, the charge for admission to be one shilling. A pam- 
phlet has been put forward in which an attempt has been made to show that 
the Crystal Palace fountains are equal in effect to those of Versailles. This, 
however, can never be, until they can boast of as much assistance from sculp- 
ture and of as fine a background of trees as those which adorn the gardens of 
Le Notre. The same pamphlet contains some interesting statistics as to the 
fountains at the Crystal Palace. When the whole series is being played no less 
than 12,000 jets are in operation, discharging in the aggregate 120,000 gallons 
per minute. The supply for this is obtained from an artesian well, 575 
feet in depth, an abundance of springs in the neighbourhood of Croydon, and the 
mains of the Lambeth Water Company. To raise the water from the lower 
lake to the summit of the high water towers requires several engines of 
the aggregate horse-power of 320. For ordinary occasions the water is 
received into two reservoirs, the upper and larger of which is at the foot of the 
north tower; from this the water is foreed by steam-power to the tanks a 
the tops of the towers, which are 700 feet above the level of the Thames and 
more than 200 feet above the surface of Sydenham Hill. Each tank contain: 
360,000 gallons of water, the weight of which is 1576 tons. A curious fact abou 
these tanks at the tops of the towers is that they contain fish, which have bee: 
forced up the pipes when very small in size, and have grown considerably since 
The whole series of pipes and jets is computed to exceed ten miles in length 
and their weight is 4000 tons. ee 

At a meeting of the general committee of management of the Norfolk ant 
Norwich Musieal Festival, held at the residence of Mr. Roger Kerrison, t 
hon. secretary, on Friday, July 29, 1859, the Earl of Albemarle (the chairman) 
the Rev. the Lord Bayning, F. W. Irby, Esq., the Rev. Precentor Symonds, 
F. J. Blake, Esq. (the treasurer), J. B. Morgan, Esq., C. S. Gilman, Esq., C.F 
Tuck, Esq., &c., &c., being present, the following report from the sub- committe: 
was presented and read. 

The committee of management of the Norfolk and Norwich Musical Festival hav: 
to report to the general committee that they have duly considered the one important 
business delegated to them, the choice of a conductor, and have come to the conclu- 
sion that, considering the very useful services of Mr. Jules Benedict during many patt 
festivals, and his entire competency asa musician of the first class, they cannot do 
better than recommend him as the conductor of the next Norwich Festival. ‘They 
also append to this recommendation that he be requested to produce some novelty 61 
his own composition as one of the features of the festival of 1860. It is a subject 
congratulation that the guarantee fund has already amounted to upwards of 3000/. 
and it is hoped that, by the exertions of members of the committee, if wi) 
speedily be raised to as much (if not more) as on the last occasion. The sub-con- 
mittee cannot but express the greatest’satisfaction at the success of the last festival, 
in spite of the numerous difficulties they had to encounter; and they earnestly hop 
that by renewed exertions, and a determination to engage the best available tal 
the country, the next may be attended with a still greater amount of pecuniary 
fit. In furtherance of this object it cannot fail also to be a subject of congratu 
that the Earl of Albemarle, whose services were so valuable on the last occasio 
again kindly consented to accept the office of chairman of the general commiti¢e.— 
(Signed) E, CopEMAN, Chairman. 

Thereupon, on the motion of Lord Bayning, it was unanimously resolved 
‘“‘ That Mr. Jules Benedict be appointed the conductor at the ensuing Festival. 
It was also resolyed unanimously: “ That he be requested to produce at 
next Festival some novelty of his own composition, as one of the features of the 
Festival ;” and ‘That the engagement of te vocal and instrumental performer 
be first submitted for the approval of the conductor.” ‘* That the thanks oft 
meeting be accorded to the Earl of Albemarle for attending upon this occasi! 
and for his able conduct in the chair.” We are informed that Mr. Benedict 44 
accepted the office of conductor, and has intimated his intention of writing ¢ 
cantata for the Festival of 1860. 
It has been stated that Mme. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt is about to resum 
concert singing, and to take a tour in Ireland accompanied by Herr Joachim. : 
Mme. Anna Bishop is about to leave England for America. Previous to b° 
departure she will give, on Monday evening next, at the Surrey Gardens, + 
monster farewell concert, at which a number of distinguished vocal and instr 
mental artistes will assist. _ aes 
The Italian journals mention anew lady, a Signora Virginia Conti, wh 
they say, isto be a great singer. Mme. Pasta is said to take a peculiar inter 
in her training. : Re 
Foreign journals now state that the production of Herr Wagner's new op¢t 
“Tristan und Ysolde,” which was to have taken place at Carlsruhe very 
may possibly be deferred, owing to continental discomforts. 
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Mapame Tussaup.—A figure has within these few days been added tot: 
Baker-street collection, which has, with some difficulty, been modelled oe 
eminent artist, specially employed in the operation, and at no trifling cost t) * 
proprietor, which will be viewed with considerable interest by the public; it" 
a portrait of General Garibaldi. This effigy is very excellent as a likeness 
the original, who, it will be seen, is a man of resolute yet pleasing physiogno™: 
and one in whose countenance the moral and mental properties predomins * 
The figure is clothed in a uniform precisely similar to that worn by the _ 
soldier, simple and without decoration. This addition to the gallery wi 
estimated by all people of taste as a good specimen of the art of modelling. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS, 


SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 
HE ANNUAL MEETING of the five Academies of France is to take place 
on the 16th inst., M. Senarmont, President of the Academy of Sciences, in 
the chair. 

Jt is stated that the Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of Cambridge, the 
Princess Mary, and a considerable number of other persons of distinction, have 
intimated their intention of becoming life members of the Horticultural Society, 
and will aid in promoting the new Gardens at Kensington Gore 

The Cheltenham Examiner states that the largest of the British snakes in 
the glass case at the Aviary Gardens, Cheltenham, has lately laid no less than 
59 eggs about the size of blackbirds’ eggs, but longer, and of a white colour, 
tinged with yellow. 

The National Botanical Gardens at Kew, containing the great palm-house, 
the old and new museums, the tropical aquarium, &c., and the royal palace 
pleasure grounds, flower gardens, and new arboretum, having been greatly im- 
proved and adorned, are now!open every week-day from one o’clock till dusk ; on 
Sundays, from two o’clock till six. Free admission to the whole. In the old 
tropical aquarium, or hothouse No. 6, there is a fine specimen of the lace 
or lattice-leaf plant of Madagascar. It is said that it has been copied 
by the artificial florists of London for ornamental purposes. 

The twentieth anniversary meeting of the Royal Botanic Society of 
London, Regent’s-park, was held on Wednesday, Mr. David Jardine in the 
chair. The report from the council stated that the affairs of the society con- 
tinued in the most prosperous condition. The total receipts of the year had been 
12,2542. 14s. 10d., and the expenditure, including 10502. of the old debt paid off, 
93527. 7s. 1d., leaving a balance in hand of 2902/. 7s. 9d. The total number of 
fellows eleeted since the last anniversary is 163 ; the number now on tlie books 
if fellows and members being 2277. Theearly spring exhibitions, attempted for 
the first time during the past spring, and instituted for the introduction of new 
and rare plants which come into flower in the early spring months, had met 
with the greatest success, and given general satisfaction. Although the old debt 
of the society was now so small as to be of no consequence, yet the council do 
not consider it expedient to undertake any expensive works of improvement 
until the whole of this debt has been extinguished. The reports from the secre- 
tary and curator stated that the gardens and conservatory had during the past 
year been in a higher state of cultivation than for several seasons past. The 
facilities afforded to students and artists had been enjoyed by 115 persons, beyond 
those attending the lectures of Professor Bentley and Dr. Lankester. The total 
number of visitors to the gardens during the past year was 155,951. 

On the evening of Wednesday, the 3rd inst., the President and Fellows of the 
Royal Collegeof Physicians gave their annual soirée at the College, Pall Mall East. 
Few people but those who have penetrated into that mysterious building at the 
corner of Trafalgar-square, which is so puzzling to nine-tenths of the passers by, 
and which is popularly supposed to be a chapel, are aware that the Royal College 

f Physicians presents internally a series of very magnificent rooms, whose walls 

are adorned with a splendid library and with a rich collection of valuable works 
ofart. To those who have the hononr of an invitation, the annual disclosure 
of what is perhaps the greatest secret in London affords a rich treat; and it is 
not to be wondered at that this, the last soirée of the season, not only 
attracts in crowds all the distinguished persons who happen to be 
in town, but actually brings up from the country a large number of the 
most celebrated disciples of sculapius in the provinces to do honour to this 
periodical gathering of the profession. On Wednesday last the attendance was 
very numerous, and comprised many persons of the highest scientific reputation. 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte was there, and among the throng we noticed the 
Master of the Mint, Colonel Sykes, Dr. Brady, M.P., Professor Hart, R.A., Sir 
James Clarke, &c., &e. After paying their respects to Dr. Mayo, the venerable 
president of the college, the company promenaded the rooms and examined 
the various scientific and artistic novelties which had been provided 
for their amusement. Among these Professor Wheatstone’s electric tele- 
graph and Mr. Warren De la Rue’s magnificent stereographs of the 
moon attracted a great deal of attention. There was also a great variety 
of novelties in the way of scientific instruments and apparatus, microscopic 
objects, photographs, stereographs, and chromo-lithographs. Refreshments 
were provided in the magnificent dining-hall of the college, around which are 
hung a collection of portraits of Fellows, including works by Lely, Gains- 
borough, and other distinguished artists. 

A report has been published of the condition and progress of the Museum of 
Irish Industry in Dublin for the year 1858, by Sir Robert Kane, F.R.S., the 
director. From this it appears that great progress has been made in the 
arrangement and completion of the collections. Many donations have been 
received. The Museum galleries have been open to the public on week days 
from eleven to four o'clock, during which time there visited the galleries, from 
the Ist of January to the 31st of December, 23,638 persons. The Museum 
galleries were also open to the public in the evenings on which lectures were 
delivered, from seven till half-past nine o’clock; and since October 11th, by 
an arrangement approved of by my lords, the galleries were opened to the 
public on two evenings in the week, Mondays and Thursdays, from seven to 
half-past nine o’clock, independently of lectures. The number of evening 
visitors in the year was, on the evening of lecture, 9523, and on other evenings 
180, making a total number of visitors to the Museum within the year to be 33,311. 

The Jedburgh Record states that a beautifully marked specimen of the class 
Holoptychus nobilissimus, thickly studded with scales, is at present to be seen 
embedded in a corner-stone of the south-west portion of ‘“ Old Bridewell,” the 
site of the proposed baths and washing-houses. Some few years ago an inferior 
specimen of the same class was found in a neighbouring field, and considerable 
discussion took place as to the locale from whence it had been dug. 

According to the Aberdeen Journal, donations in aid of the natural history 
department of the approaching meeting are now reaching Aberdeen. Mr. Arthur 

taser, Rossie Castle, has presented to the museum of Marischal College, 
through Mr, Thompson, of Banchory, a large and valuable collection of shells 
‘tom Java, which are now being arranged. Sir A. P. G. Cumming, of Altyre, 
4as liberally forwarded for exhibition a highly interesting series of fossil fish, 
collected by the late Lady G. Cumming, and named by Agassiz. The fishes of 
the old red sandstone are further represented by specimens from Caithness, pre- 
sented by Mr. Williamson, of Banniskirk, and Mr. Cleghorn, of Wick; from 
‘ynet Burn, presented by Mr. Simpson, of Hole, near Fochabers; and from 
Scaat Craig, purchased by the committee; and other collections are promised 
from Orkney, Caithness, Elgin, and Banff. Even from the extremity of Shet- 

and specimens of serpentine, chromite, and the rare native magnesia or brucite 

ave been received from Mr. Edmonston, of Buness, in Unst, and we hope soon 
, be able to mention further arrivals from these islands and other quarters. 

tofessors Nicol and Fuller recently brought a fine collection of fossils from the 
olite of Brora, and also from the Silurian limestone of Sutherland; and addi- 
“onal specimens from the latter curious formation have been since sent by the 
v. P. Cameron, Durness. 














Whittington’s successful speculation in cats has met with a pendant in a 
recent exportation of sparrows to New Zealand. ‘That country, it appears, is 
infested with caterpillars at certain seasons, and there are no sparrows to eat 
them. To supply this deficiency, it appears from the Southern Cross that Mr. 
Brodie has shipped 300 sparrows on board the Swordfish, carefully selected from 
the best hedgerows in England. ‘The food alone put on board for them cost 
18/. This sparrow question has been a long-standing joke in Auckland; but 
the necessity to farmers of small birds to keep down the grubs is admitted on 
all sides. There is no security in New Zealand against the invasion of myriads 
of caterpillars which devastate the crops. Mr. Brodie has already acclimatised 
the pheasant, which is abundant in the north. The descent from the pheasant 
to sparrows is somewhat of an anti-climax; but should the latter multiply, 
the greatest benefit will have been conferred on the country. . 

There is some talk in Paris about the discovery of a new motive power, 
said to have been made by a young workman named Jacob, a turner in 
copper. Although the precise nature of the discovery is not stated, it has been 
said that this, like many similar discoveries, was the result of an accident. 
While seeking to increase the power of his turning lathe, a new means 
was suddenly revealed to him, whereby he has been able, without assistance, 
to construct a machine which increases two hundredfold the motive power of 
one man and may be increased to an unlimited extent. 

At a late meeting of the Académie des Sciences at Paris, a communication 
was read from a doctor at Rouen, offering a secret to cure gout and rheumatism 
in consideration of receiving in advance 100,000 franes. ‘The simplicity of the 
proposal was amusing, but the Académie returned gravely for answer that, as 
a general rule, no reward was distributed for secrets ; that the doctor’s discovery 
must be made public and valued by the Académie, not by the doctor himself, 
which would be considered against all rules of that logic and mathematical 
precision which should govern every action of so learned and logical a body. 

Another ascent of Mont Blanc has been made, and the results have been 
communicated in a letter to the Zimes. As these include some new views 
respecting the route of ascent, and as the climber is already well known to the 
public, as one of the party of five who ascended Mont Blane in 1855 without 
guides, the narrative is worth quoting: 

Sir,—Although you pronounced Mont Blanc a ‘“‘nuisance,’’ and declared that 
nothing new could be said on the subject, you may not be unwilling to introduce a 
short notice of an ascent made last week, inasmuch as the summit was reached by 2 
route hitherto generally supposed impracticable. The party leaving Chamounix 
consisted of the Revs. E. Headland, G. Hodgkinson, and C. Hudson, and Messrs. 
W. Forster and George Joad, and was accompanied by six Chamounix guides, 
“ Melchior Anderegg,”’ of Meyringen, and Joad’s servant. We passed the night of 
the 28th of July at the Grands Mulets, started at 4 a.m. the following day forthe 
Grand Plateau, which was reached at 7. Here the party divided. Mr. Forster and 
three guides went by the Corridor and Mur de la Cote, and the others, 
turning more to the right, gained, in an hour and a quarter, a point in 
the ridge which connects the Dome du Gouter with Mont Blane. At 
9 o'clock we were once more en route, and at 1 p.m. gained the summit 
by traversing the Bosse du Dromadaire, or, in other words, by continuing 
to climb the ridge already alluded to. Though this route is free from crevasses, 
rocks, or any great difficulty, it is only within the last year or two that any of the 
Chamounix or St. Gervais guides would admit its practicability. As proof of this I 
may mention that not one of our six guides had the least idea we should succeed, ane 
those three who went with us stipulated that they should receive each his 100f., even 
though we did not get up. Mr. Forster was only a few minutes later than ourselves. 
The Bosse du Dromadaire does not shorten the ascent from Chamounix, but is a 
great boon for the St. Gervais people. From the St. Gervais sleeping-place, on the 
Aiguille du Gouter, to the Dome du Gouter is one anda half hours’ walk, and thence 
to the highest peak three and a half or four hours’; thus the whole of the second 
day’s ascent need not occupy more than five or five and a half hours, which is con- 
siderably lessthan the time required from the Grands Mulets. Another peculiar 
feature in this ascent is, that we were the first to avail ourselves of the change recently 
made in the Chamounix guide regulations, which was effected by the representations 
of the Alpine Club, and the kindly offices of the Sardinian Ambassador in London 
and Count Cavour. Instead of taking four guides for each, no matter how great the 
number of travellers, it is now permitted for one gentleman to mount with two 
guides, two with three, and for any greater number one guide for each tourist. 
Travellers are also allowed to choose their guides for the greater excursions, and 
under a variety of specified circumstances.—I am, Sir, your obedient se —_ 

C,. HuDSsoON. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL ITEMS. 
COMMITTEE has been formed in London for the purpose of promoting the 
41 excavations on the site of the Roman city of Uriconium, and to co-operate 
with the local committee in getting together the funds necessary for the pur- 
pose. The list of names will be found elsewhere, and it is here merely sufficient 
to note the fact that it comprises men of sufficient reputation in the archxolo- 
gical world to insure the success of the undertaking. The opportune appearance of 
Mr. Wright’s admirable little handbook (noticed elsewhere in the present number) 
will no doubt have its effect in stimulating public interest in the progress of the 
explorations. The Shrewsbury Chronicle, referring to the matter, says: “ If we 
may judge by the number of parties and gay equipages seen wending their 
way towards Uriconium, the interest of the place is not diminished, but increase 1, 
within the last few weeks. We observe that the men are now employed in 
more fully excavating the square dwelling-house—if such it be—near the oid 
Watling-street road. Besides the four chambers on each side of the central 
court, five square apartments have been excavated on the eastern side. The 
object of these apartments is at present a mystery. Walls, a concrete floor, and 
a paved road have been just traced in the ground lying to the south of the above- 
described square of building. They have found some curious iron implements, and 
some articles in bronze, the use and object of which can only be guessed at ; 
also several coins, not all deciphered; but one is that of Carausius, with the 
inscription when complete of ‘IMP CARASIVS P.F. AVG.’ On the reverse is 
a figure of Peace, holding the olive branch in her left hand, and a spear in her 
right. The inscription is very concise, ‘PAX AUG.’ Date, from A.D. 287 
to 293.” 
The North British Mail announces an interesting discovery at Dunfermline. 
In the ceiling of the recess formed by an oriel window in the upper story of 
Dunfermline Palace is a bas-relief in white marble, representing the Annun- 
ciation. Jehovah is represented as looking down from the clouds, while a 
stream of glory proceeds from him, in the middle of which is the Holy Ghost, 
in form of a dove, descending upon the Virgin, who kneels at a prie dieu, on 
which is her reply to the angel, who stands opposite to her, holding a scroll 
containing the words of the Annunciation from the Latin Vulgate. Between 
the Virgin and the angel is a shield containing a chevron between three cres- 
cents, surmounted by a crozier and the initials ‘‘G. D.” in Saxon characters— 
the armorial bearings of George Dury, Abbot and Commentator in the reign of 
Mary Stuart. Beneath are some defaced characters, to which Dr. Chalmers, in 
his ‘ History of Dunfermline,” gives the date 1100, and which has hitherto 
passed without public challenge. Mr. lons, of this town, however, who is en- 
gaged in making photographic delineations of our ruins, in taking a view of 
the stone, had his suspicions aroused as to Dr. Chalmers’s accuracy of the date, 
and took a cast of the ribbon containing the supposed date, when it turned out 
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to be the word “‘ confideo,” in Saxon lettering ; thus, instead of the twelfth, the 
stone only dates from the sixteenth century. Some years ago the rev. Doctor 
had the date, which he imagined he had discovered, painted in black, so that it 
could be seen from below. Hence no one thought of examining it; but the cast 
proves beyond doubt that “confideo” is the legend contained in the ribbon. 

The Inverness Courier mentions a discovery of old coins at Dunse. While a 
workman was laying down water-pipes into a house in Gourlay’s Wynd, he 
came upon a considerable quantity of old coins. Within a leathern bag, between 
300 and 400 silver coins in a state of excellent preservation were found, consist- 
ing of crowns, half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences, the oldest being two shilling 
pieces of Philip and Mary. The rest are of the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., 
James II., and Charles I. and II.; the only Scotch coins are of the reign of 
James II. of England and VII. of Scotland. There were also some foreign 
coins of the same remote period. At the time of the discovery, a number of 
people congregated, and a quantity of the coins were carried off, 

The Royal Society of Northern Antiquities, at Copenhagen, has held its 
annual meeting at the palace of Christiansborg ; his Majesty, King Frederick 
VIL., president of the society, occupying the chair. 

The Archeological Institute has just held its annual meeting at Carlisle, 
under the presidency of Lord Talbot de Malahide. During the meeting, which 
continued six days, excursions were made to numerous places of antiquarian 
interest in the neigbourhood, including visits to Aydon Castle, Brougham Hall, 
and Cerby Castle, and many valuable papers were read when the members 
assembled after these excursions. A description by Mr. Newton of his interest- 
ing discoveries at Boudrum, the site of ancient Halicarnassus, excited much 
attention. The subject of his lecture may be divided into two heads—‘ The 
Tomb of Mausolus” and ‘The Knights of St. John.” Mr. Newton aided his 
remarks by constant reference to photographic representations and views, by 
which he was enabled to take his audience almost to the spot. There were some 
very beautiful views of Rhodes and the famous castle, which the Knights of St. 
John undoubtedly built out of the tomb of Mausolus. After introductory obser- 
vations, giving account of the history of the discovery, and the expedition sent 
out by her Majesty’s Government in 1856, with the direction of which he (Mr. 
Newton) was charged, he proceeded to describe the general character of the 
Mausoleum.” It was erected by Artemisia to the memory of her husband Mau- 
solus, and rivalled in point of decoration the great temples of Hellenic antiquity. 
Two useful measurements to start with were given by Pliny—the area and the 
height. Theareaissaid to have been 411 feet, leaving foreach of the foursidessome- 
thing more than 100 feet, so that in digging the ground my first object was to 
find a corner of this area, and to my delight I did so. By a singular cvincidence I 
began at the south-western end of the building, and then proceeded to follow 
the two lines in two directions; and to be sure it was the mausoleum, I mea- 
sured from the northward 105 feet, and dug until I came to the corner. I so 
proceeded until I got the square. The building is in a peculiar state. The 
mausoleum stood on a basement of green rag stone bound with iron, 65 feet 
in the air. Not only has the temple itself, but the basement also, been removed 
by the Knights of St. John to build their castle, as any one may see from 
these slabs. The castle is build mostly of green rag, and the sculpture was 
used as ornaments. The architect of the mausoleum, wanting to have a sure 
foundation, took what I conceive an ancient quarry, and filled up the depths 
and made the foundational base so until he was on a level with the ground. 
If you can conceive the basement, imagine it rasé with the surface, and then the 
knights went scooping it out, getting a slab here and a slab there, till they 
came to the actual rock of the quarry, and left two or three courses; and then, 
I conceive, to the deep quadrangular pit, which I found full of masses of various 
kinds. It was in this pit I found architectual and sculptural details; but the 
stones of the pyramid, portions of two horses from the quadrangle, and the 
statue of Mausolus himself were found farther to the north. It appears from 
Hyginus that around the tomb itself was the peribolos, or sacred pre- 
cinct, surrounded by a wall; and, digging on, I came to a wall behind 
which, after removing a mass of rubble, I found a number of steps 
from the pyramids, lions, portions of statues, and other things, and 
two fragments of horses lying in a heap. These things were hurled 
from the top of the pyramid by an earthquake or some such force, and deposited 
there. And it is singular that this portion of the site was not touched by the 
knights at all. They worked from the south onwards and northwards. They 
stopped short of this a little to the south, and these things became covered up 
with an alluvial deposit and remained unremoved until 1857. It is a curious 
fact that the bronze bit was in the mouth of the horse still, and the bronze 
clamps by which the parts were bolted together were all sticking in the stones. 
(Mr. Newton proceeded to illustrate by his drawings and photographs, taken on 
the spot, the various parts of the excavations.) A vase was found at the foot of 
the stairs, which was found to have upon it cuneiform characters. Copies were 
sent to England, and one was submitted to Dr. Birch and another to Sir H. 
Rawlinson, and without consultation both said at once it contained the name of 
Xerxes in Egyptian and Persian characters. The only way we can explain 
this singular fact is that this staircase was the one going down to the level of 
the lower line of the building for the express purpose of taking the body of 
Mausolus down to the tomb. The body having been deposited in the tomb, the 
entrance was closed up by a stone. The stone weighed 10 tons, and was dropped 
into its place, like a portcullis, with bronze bolts fitted into sockets; in fact, it 
had all the appearance of a stone portcullis such as we see used in the Egyptian 
pyramids, to close up for ever the entrance into a royal tomb.” Mr. Newton then 
proceeded to give an account of the city of Halicarnassus, which was made into 
a royal residence by Mausolus, King of Caria. Of the Castle of Boudrun, 
which the Knights of St. John built out of the tomb of Mausolus, Mr. 
Newton said that it was built as an outpost in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, the period before Rhodes was besieged by Mahomet II., 
and said that, although it was an act of barbarism, we owe something to these 
Knights of St. John; for if, with that sentiment for classic art which prevailed 
in Italy, they had not thought proper to pick out some of the best fragments of 
the frieze and the lions, and had not inserted them in the walls as ornaments, we 
should not probably have known anything about the Mausoleum now. It is an 
intact specimen of the medieval military architecture of the fifteenth century. 
The very stone sockets in which the flag-staff of the knights once stood are still 
to be seen; the very armour they wore has been found shut up in the subterra- 
neous chambers; the very gunpowder which was used is found lying in casks in 
the vaults. ‘The wall nearest the water was entirely composed of green rag 
stone, entirely from the basement of the Mausoleum; in which were inscribed 
portions of frieze and lions’ heads, looking out to the sea.” After I had extracted 
the lions’ heads, I had the good fortune to find the binder parts of the lions in 
the Mausoleum, which, after a divorce of 400 years, have been reunited to the 
heads from the castle in the British Museum. The castle is principally built of 
green rag, from the basement of the Mausoleum. The marble of the Mausoleum 
they appear to have cut up into escutcheons. Wherever a knight did anything 
in restoring the castle, he cut his escutcheon in front on marble. The military 
part of the castle is in stone of the Mausoleum, and the decoration in marble 
from the palace, and there are generally escutcheons, invariably beautifully carved 
with the name of theknight, with under it a verse from the Vulgate. “Another 

















point of general interest is a tower at one corner of the castle, and that tower was 
the refectory of the knights. It has large bay windows with stones in them, and it 
appears that these gentlemen, I suppose to beguile the weariness of long summer 
days, amused themselves by cutting their names in the deep bay windows; and 
those names are now as fresh in that climate as if they were cut yesterday, 
There are the names of more than a hundred knights. You will find there some 
things of interest. Among others there is the name of ‘ Thomas Sheffield Capi- 
There are two class of escutcheons, some well carved and some 
merely scribbled. A great number of the names are Spanish. I have not had 
time to look into the subject, but following these indications one might get some 
curious bits of family history. Guichard, in his ‘ Funerailles des Anciens; 
gives a story about the destruction of the Mausoleum, which he says he had 
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from Delechamps, who had it from Latour, who was present at the destruction 
of the tomb. It appears these knights, in going from the castle to look for 
stone, found, dans une champs prés du port, a * perron” or building with marble 
steps. That building I have no doubt was part of the basement. On removing 
the steps they came to a vast number of building materials. . They came into a 
chamber, and through a narrow passage into another, in which was a marble 
sarcophagus, which contained, as Guichard states, the body of Mausolus, 
with his helmet and crested. That story has been doubted from time to time. 
I have now no doubt of it. There are certain little details which make me feel it 
is true. He stated the tomb was covered with sculptures, and the knights were 
about to examine them when the trumpet sounded the retreat, and they were 
obliged to return home. Next morning they found that the tomb had been 
broken open, and scattered on the floor was a great quantity of paillettes dor— 
small pieces of gold tinsel. It is perfectly wellknown that on ancient tombs 
pieces of gold tinsel were sewn on the garments, as was found in the tomb of a 
king discovered at Kertch. The royal tombs were distinguished by little 
pieces of gold, which are found in heaps, the garments having decayed. It was 
about this time the knights took the friezes and put them into the castle. [t 
is possible that some knight with a taste for antiquities carried off a piece of the 
frieze, and put it in the Negroni Palace at Genoa, where it has been identified 
as a portion of the frieze of Mausolus. Now, 1 wish to impress this upon you, 
that, as I have fac similes of the names of the knights and the dates when they 
were there, and as they returned to Europe when they left Boudrun, going 
to France, Spain, or Italy, it is possible, by following the clue of the armorial 
bearings, we may still find fragments of the Mausoleum in the palaces of Italy 
and other countries, as fragments of the Parthenon were found at Copenhagen,”— 
On the fifth day of the meeting Mr. R. Ferguson, the Mayor of Carlisle, referred 
to the etymology of Garibaldi and Bonaparte. He said a paragraph had gone 
the round of the papers claiming Garibaldi as a Scotchman. It was stated that 
a Scotchman whose Christian name was Baldy and his family name Garry, had 
gone to Italy many years ago. It was assumed that the Italians would not be 
able to pronounce the name of Baldy Garry, and would make it into Garibaldi. 
Lastly, it was assumed that the celebrated leader of the Italians must be his 
son. A much better case could be made out to show that Garibaldi was an 
Austrian. At any rate, the name was certainly of German, and more particu- 
larly of Southern German origin. It was unquestionably the ancient German 
name Garibald, the ending only being Italian. Among many other 
Germans with that name there was a Bavarian duke called Garibald in 
the sixth century. The etymon was appropriate, gar, a spear, and bali, 
bold. The same name had been bequeathed both to ourselves and to the 
French—in the one case by the Saxons, and in the other by the Franks. 
The Saxon form of gar being gor, and the Saxon form of bald being bold, 
there was reasonable probability that our name Gorbold is the same as 
Garibald. Further, as there is a constant interchange of g and k, and as 
the ancient name Garibald or Gerbald is also found as Kerbald, be thought it 
probable that Corbould the painter had the same name as Garibaldi, the patriotic 
chief. In France he had found the name variously, as Garibal and as Gerbault, 
Anotber Italian form was Gerbaldi. There was an Italian confectioner of that 
name in London. He supposed it would not be thought worth while to claim 
him. With respect to the name of Bonaparte, it was more of a speculation, 
and he advanced it as such. Yet he thought a case could be made out to show 
that it might be a name of German origin, and with a singularly expressive 
meaning. He presumed that Buonaparte, like most other Corsican names, was 
of Italian origin, and that it had an apparent meaning in that language. But 
he had found another Italian name Boniperti. Now he did not think it likely 
that this name was a corruption of the former, because the general tendency is to 
make meaning of anything. And he thought it most probable that Boniperti, 
which to an Italian had no meaning, was corrupted into Buonaparte, which at 
least had an appearance of meaning. Now the name Boniperti might reasonably 
be presumed to be the ancient German name Bonipert or Bonibert (found in 
both forms), and which by the German philologists had been referred to Ang.- 
Sax. bona, slayer, and bert or pert, bright, famous, the Latin clarus. Thus thea 
the etymon, “an illustrious slayer,” would be one of remarkable appropriateness. 
—Among other papers read at this most interesting meeting was one by Mr. Cory 
on the Churches of Cumberland; another by Mr. M‘Kie on ancient remains 
discovered at Carlisle; anda third on Holme Cultram Abbey, by the Rev. J. 
Simpson. 

At the meeting of the Kent Archeological Society at Rochester, on Wednes- 
day, the 3rd inst., there was exhibited a larger number of purely local anti- 
quities than is usually brought together on such occasions. ‘Those illustrative 
of the Roman and Saxon epochs were particularly remarkable. Some forty 
or fifty examples of various types of the Roman fictile vessels, found upon the 
site of the ancient potteries on the banks of the Medway, were exhibited by the 
Rev. T. Woodruff. The chief objects found in the Roman villa at Hartlip 
were arranged by Mr. Pretty, and collections of Roman remains from Ightham, 
Plaxtol, and the neighbourhood, were contributed by Major Luard and Mr. 
Biggs. A selection from tbe contents of an extensive Kuman cemetery 
Strood was exhibited by Mr. Humphrey Wickham, who also brought to the 
temporary museum some Saxon remains very lately dug up in cutting the 
railway from Strood to Cuxton, and others found on the Temple property 
close to the Roman cemetery. In one grave was a Frankish angon, the only 
one, it is believed, ever discovered in this country. Least conspicuous, bat 
perhaps most remarkable in the collection, were the leaden seals of Constantine 
the Great, recently discovered at Richborough, and exhibited by Mr. Rolfe 
They bear the effigies, name, and titles of Constantine, as upon the coins, but 
the reverse is plain and convex. An orifice shows where the cord pass 
through to attach the seal to a letter or some other imperial document. 4A 
statuette of Pallas, from Plaxtol, may be mentioned for its artistic elegance 
The Saxon antiquities recently discovered at Faversham, and exhibited by Mr 
Gibbs, are second only to those of the Faussett collection. The gold and silver 
gilt fibulz, set with stones and filigree work, would do credit to the best artil- 
cers of the present day; and the superb brooch from Sarre, placed by i 
Amherst in juxtaposition, as was remarked by the lecturer, might be coveted by 
a queen in the midst of her regalia. The bronze ornamented horse furniture 
new to the archwxelogist, as are the bone pieces for a game which most likely 
resembled that of chess. 
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of horses. There were other exhibitions of Saxon remains, which, if not so 
numerous in ornaments and weapons as that of Mr. Gibbs, were of interest ; 
* such were the earthen vessels from Harrietsham, and the silver enamelled hair- 
Fy pin and ornaments from Chatham. The antiquities were exhibited in the 
|) Deanery, where on Wednesday evening a large company assembled. Mr. Roach 
/ Smith for upwards of two hours gave an extempore explanation of the Roman 
/ and Saxon antiquities with reference to the aims and objects of true archxology. 


The papers were all of local interest, and were read by the Rev. E. Trollope, the 
Rev. T. Hugo, Major Luard, Mr. Corner, and the Rev. L. B. Larking. 

The annual general meeting of the Sussex Archeological Society was held at 
Bosham and Chichester on Thursday, the 4th inst. After visiting Bosham 
church, where a paper was read by the vicar, the Rev. H. Mitchell, on the 


' relics of the church, the Roman villa, the archzologists returned to Chichester 
' and visited the cathedral, inspecting the close, cloisters, vicar’s hall, bishop’s 
E chapel, palace, market-cross, and other antiquities of the place; after which they 
| dined in a marquee erected in the beautiful grounds of the Bishop's palace. 


The Dean of Chichester presided, and the Bishop of Oxford made an eloquent 
and humorous speech upon the occasion. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


REPRODUCTION of the * Biblia Pauperum,” from the copy in the British 
{i} Museum Library, is announced by Mr. J. Russell Smith. It will consist of 
forty engravings, printed in one volume, uniform with Mr. L. Leigh Sotheby’s 
“ Principia Ty pographica.” 

The ceremony of laying the first stone of the British and Foreign Society's 
new training schools at Stockwell, for 100 schoolmistresses. was performed on 
Friday, the 5th inst., by Lord Granville, in the absence of Lord John Russell, 
aud in the presence of a respectable and numerous audience. 

A new weekly journal is announced for immediate publication by Messrs. 
Kelly and Co., under the title of the Steam Shipping Chronicle, to be devoted 
exclusively to the interests of the mercantile steam marine. Mr. P. L. Simmons, 
so well known as an extensive contributor of articles to the London press on 
maritime and commercial subjects, assumes the editorship. 

We (Salisbury Journal) regret to state that the eldest son of T. Hughes, Esq., 
of the Firs, Wimbledon, was drowned on Saturday last, at Sunbury, whilst 
bathing. Mr. Hughes is well known as the popular author of “Tom Brown’s 
School Days,” and “ The Scouring of the White Horse.” ‘This is the second 
child which he bas lost under unfortunate circumstances within a short 
period. 

At the meeting of the council of the College of Preceptors on the 6th inst., 
the Rev. Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury 
Grammar School, was unanimously elected president of the council for 
the ensuing year. The Rev. J. R. Major, D.D., head master of King’s College 
School, London: the Rev. J. S. Howson, M.A., head master of the Collegiate 
Institution, Liverpool; and the Rev. W. Taylor Jones, M.A., bead master of the 
Collegiate School, Sydenham, were elected vice-presidents of the council. The 
following gentlemen were elected members of the college: The Rev. Samuel 
Clark, M.A., principal of the Training College, Battersea; W. Knighton, Esq., 
LL.D., Ewel College, Surrey; Leoncé Sti¢venard, Esq., lecturer on the French 
language and literature, King’s College, London; Mr. C. V. Dolbé, St. Ann’s 
School, Streatham; and Mr. Philip Marks, Amblecote School, Stourbridge. 

The adjudicators of the prizes offered by the Society of Friends to the authors 
of the best two essays upon the Causes of the Decline in the Society of Friends 
have delivered their award. They state that “it bas, after careful consideration, 
been determined that an essay, bearing a motto from the epistle of the York 
Quarterly Meeting of the year 1855, should receive the first prize, and one bear- 
ing the motto “‘ Verbum, vita, lux” the second prize. A degree of hesitation 
having been expressed by the adjudicators as to the relative place which ought 

be assigned to the two successfulessays, the donor of the prizes has generously 
offered to make the second prize equal to the first. The writers of these essays 
evidently belong to different schools, and contemplate the subject from entirely 
lifferent points of view. No one of the adjudicators wishes to be held respon- 
sible for the sentiments of either writer. But they are unanimous in hoping 
that, in choosing both, they are doing their best to promote the objects of the 
giver of the prizes, and to fulfil their trust.” The author of the first essay is 
Mr. J. L. Rowntree, of York; of the second, Mr. Thomas Hancock, of Notting- 
ham. 

A Scotch paper announces the proximate decease of an Edinburgh daily 
newspaper, the Daily Express. 
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On Monday, the 8th inst. the Cl of 
William Chambers (of Chambers’s Journal) to his native town of Peebles, was 
inaugurated in the presence of a numerous and influential company. After a 
discourse, Dr. Guthrie delivered an address, eulogistic of the institution and of 
the benevolence which founded it. At the close of his speech he said: “ This 
hall—these rooms—these museums—that noble library—are, as you are all 
‘ware, the munificent gift of Mr. William Chambers to his native town—a mu- 
nificent gift he has in his generosity and philanthropy, at the cost, 1 may say 
fafortune, bestowed upon this town and neighbourhood. I hold it to be a Bible 
rule—and it would be a wretched prudery instead of prudence were it to be 
otherwise—to give honour to whom honour is due; and I have no hesitation 
n saying for myself, and I believe I have the sympathy of this audience, and the 
thousands and tens of thousands beyond this hall, when I say I honour the man 
that can make such a noble use of the means and the blessings which Divine 
Providence has bestowed upon him. I would to God there were more such men in 
ar country! Men may estimate the money that this noble edifice has cost Mr. 
Chambers, but no man can estimate the good that it may do with its library, 
and the means of knowledge—divine and human, sacred and secular—in this 
age; and if that man is worthy of honour who even opens a public fountain in 
i city, with its sparkling, bright, and healthful waters to refresh the thirsty 
and wean the young from the temptations of the tavern, how much more 
honour is that man worthy of who opens a fountain of pure and heavenly 
nowledge to the present ‘generatic n and the generation to come! In this 
money-seeking age, 1 will keep my plaudits for the man, not who makes money, 
cut who makes right and noble use of it. It is far easier to get money and 
Xeep it stagnant as putrid water than to send it to irrigate and bless the earth. 
The gentleman who has founded this institution—and who has done more than 
that, who has founded a pure, cheap, and useful literature in our country, for 
which he deserves public gratitude—has in that act of his taught us, and I hope 
we will all learn from it, to do good in our lifetime—taught us to be our own 
*xecutors, to leave some useful footsteps or marks of our own feet upon the 
‘ands of time, to live not to make money, but use it well; taught us to live for 
the good of our fellow-creatures—to use money not so much to buy lands, 
Which will pass into other families, not for fortunes for spendthrifts to scatter, 
but to use it for schemes of public benevolence, and hand down an honoured 
name to future generations, and embalm one’s name with the good which, by 
the Divine blessing on our money, we are the means of doing.” 


ambers Institute, the gift of Mr. 











Speaking of the gift of the City of Paris to Lamartine, a contemporary 
says: ‘‘ Poor Lamartine seems to have far more difficulty in proving himself a 
pauper than a poet. The Conseil d’Etat is throwing many obstacles in the way 
of the generous intention of the City of Paris, and it seems doubtful whether, 
after all, the author of ‘ Jocelyn’ will be enabled to shelter his head in the Petite 
Muette. It seems scarcely possible, however, considering how difficult that 
head must be to shelter, as three princely roof-trees cannot accomplish it, that 
the Conseil d’Etat should allow any such sordid motives as the value of the 
ground on the Bois de Boulogne, which has been quoted as the reason for refus- 
ing to interfere with the spontaneous feeling of the municipality. Calculators 
and combiners and putters of that and that together, who abound in vast 
numbers here, have discovered, however, that there is antagonism at the bottom 
of all this, and that the man who will not receive succour from the Emperor 
shall not receive it from any other quarter. The City of Paris and the Conseil 
d’Etat are always at daggers drawn—it is their natural state; and so Lamartine 
must wander away again with stick and wallet to one of his own beggar’s buts 
or shanties, the chateau of Saint Point for instance, where he may hide from th 
storm until the City of Paris consents to buy Milly or Monceau, the other beg- 
gar’s bogies which he owns, back from his creditors.” 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Abbott's (J. S. C.) French Revolution of 1789, illustrated royal 8vo. 15s. cloth 

Acker's (G. H.) Universal Yacht Signals, 3rd edition, oblong 18mo. 10s. cloth 

Ballantyne’s (R. M.) Hudson’s Bay, 3rd edition, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth 

Bell's (W.) Laying on of hands—a sermon, 8vo. 3d. sewed 
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A Lona SHor at A Goose.—Sir \ | 

Times denying the truth of story about the long shot at a goose, 
fully confirms the doubt wh | last week as to the veracity of the 
marvellous story in the Athena about shooting a goose at six miles and seven 
furlongs. The inventor of the gun says: ‘“* Who made the wonder hot that 
brought down a wild goose at si les and seven furlongs? Thi ‘ on 
that meets me everywhere, and, zreeable though it be to spoil a m llous 
story, I am obliged to answer— A wild goose certainly was shot by a 
shell from one of my guns at a tance somewhat short of balfa mile: and, 
iIthough half a mile is not to be regarded as the limit of safe distance for a goos 

to stand at, yet I am bound to say that six miles and seven furlongs is a range 


1 reached with the long-bow.” 
\ THAT WILL THIS TO PRINT? is a thought often 
occuring to liter iracters, and persons 0 tentions 


iring ary YI 1as, | 
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ndon nabled to execute eve nof I ¢ 
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MAct! RAUL in 10GeTN 
art N Be wT " 1 ors 
IARD ] lark Loi 
PrAMILY ARMS.—No Charge for Search.—Correct sketch and 
‘ ion, 2s. 6d.; in colour, mental brasses, seals, dies I ] plates 
in M modern sty! € s 1 st-dies, one gu LOKING 
M aldic Office.—Llustrated P List post free 
RMS, CRESTS, &e.—Gold Medal for Engravings.—Crests on 
4 rings or seals, &s.; on 7s s, crest, and motto, 25s.; book-plate, 25s.— 
T. MORING, Engraver and Her {4, High Ilolborn, London. 








QOLID GOLD, 18-carat, Hall-marked Sard or Bloodstone RING, 
» engraved with CREST, two guineas; Seals, Desk Seals, Pencil Cases, &c. Send 
size of finger with orders for Rings.—T. MOREING, 44, High Holborn, London, W.C 
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L*® ESSE Y’S MARKIN 'G INK.—Ests ablished | 


1 1838.—An intense blac I -_ 1ing See 


NFIELD PATE NT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 


GLE 





rv was! 

































Dr Ure 8 testimonial at the Proprieto ligl setrect, Mary- AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
lebone, London. Sold at ls. per bottle by all Chemists and | THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED 
Stationers. a WOTHERSP* ON and Co., Glasgow and London. 
TINES f J" age | 7 T 

W Saal Dn Bean beac ie ee KEALING'S PERSIAN INSECT 
Miuleita’ Ausontnans See ade © Seccier = \iecmemmes t DESTROYING POWDER.—This powder is harmless 
Brandy, pale or brown, 15s. and 18 vallon: the Alhambra | 0 animal life, but nariraied in Costeoying Gaae, bugs, emmets, 
Sher 348. per dozen, soft, dry, and pure. Wines and Spirits flies, cockroaches, beetles, gnats, mosquitos, moths in furs, 
of every description ‘in sto k.—* The wines have § and every other insect in all stages of ‘metamorphosis. Sports- 
aroma. and are soft, pure. and fre ; lity." —Vide 1 men find this invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as 
County Chronicle, — Prices « nt cation. also ladies for pet dogs. It is pean ctly harmless in its 
-ash.—SCALES and ANDRE Import  Regent-street, | Bature. Sold in packets, 1s., 2s. . ., and 4s, 6d. each. One 
Lond Ww var : “ ‘7 ing packets tree for fourteen, or treble size for thirty-six 
; _— : mE by tS KAT! ‘Chemist, 79, St. Paul's, 

On >TTOM « 40 n, E.C. Take Notice.—E enuine vacket bears the 
I ' r SE F U R NISHI NG Ay DRI E and | | j nd address. pee ld, Out. 2nd and 9th, 

Co.'s yw-rooms and Gal 2s are the largest in . and 294. 
a k to select fr I e, the prices | 
ifigures, a2 Warranty purchasers, 





jould visit. this est and effect a OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 





savi rd on the best descriptic cabinet and GOUT AND R HEUMATISM.—These most painful 
upholstery goods. N.B. Uneqi alled dink oom chairs, 19s. | disorders are generally prevalent in town and country, am 

a iron bedsteads, 8s. 6d. each ; « 8 ls. per yard under are to be found as often in _ patrician’s palace as the 
t sual charg 500 easy chai es 0 100 ward- | pauper’s cot. It is ce upposed that gout and rheu- 
r to select from; luxuri , fr 6d. each. } mati sm are di t 3 t in fact they are identical, 
Iustrated Books post free. —68, 69, , Baker-street. | not distinct diseases, but different forms of the same disease, 
















though it is true that some extreme cases may seem to dis- 
this assertion. The cause and seat of bot! 


> who would successfully 
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1 is depraved 
contend with either 
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PU RNISHING | must point his remedies to this vital fluid. Holloway’s admi- 
engravings, | rable Ointi nent affords immediate relief; and his wonderful 
4 F wok yn Pills, acting directly on the blood, eradicate the disease. 
to any ps art of th ikingdon i exchanged if not approved. TO LADIES. 
Inspecti invit Note 5 Valnut or Rosewood | r + a , = 
Drawing-room suites covered in velvet. Brussels earpets | [2 O WL AN Ds’ KALYDOR, 
2 1. per ya | & an Oriental Botanical Preparation for Improving and 
: cision > ~ | Beautifying the Complexion and Skin. 
pure SCOTCH TWEED and ANGOLA) This Royally-patronised and Ladies’ esteemed Specific 
sU ITS | exe ‘ts the most soothing cooling, and purifying action on the 
At 47s., 508., 55s., 60s.. and 6: rade to order from materials, | Skin, eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, Discoloration 

w and thoroughly shrank. by B B SE NJAMIN. Mer- | @nd other Cutaneous visitations, and produces a healthy 

and Family Tailor, 74. Regent-sti W.. are better | Purity of complexion and a softness and clearness of skin. 

, than ca obtained at anv other house in the Kingdom. | As L renovating its refresh wash during the heat and 

N.B. A perfect fit guaranteed pt we, Summer, its virtues a ead acknowledged.— 
rice 4: 

‘TN T ee TN’ | KALYDOR,” &c 
| MM Re DIET. -BROWN and | oa ROWLAND 
& POLSON’'S PATENT CORN FLOUR. | ‘ iy t 20 Hatton-garden, 

This is superior to anything of the kind known.""~—Zancet. | London; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 

Obtain it from family grocers, or chemists,who do not st oe ES XN : 
stute interior articles. "Th esome part of Indian | JIYOR the INFORMATION of the WORLD. 

= m rv ith iik: dit ner or suppe aan cease —People of England, read what 50,000 persons have done 

r b a man e Cake, d ; an espe , ‘su ted to the | for themse ves with MOR ISON'’S VEGETABLE U NIV ER- 
a a Laven and taedlide’ Packets 3000. B4Peisier- | Oo! MEDICINES of the British College of Health, Euston 
“7, M : eet. Mancheati D Troe mon or. | (late New) Road, I don.—May be had (gratis) of all the 

og te sea ace ental ” ciate | eian agents. The Hygeian agents throughout the world 

me } are unanimous as regards the tr ~ of the yy ~ Sorgen 

. rx a (DR mT | medicine, introduced by JAMES Morison, the Hygeist, who 

H ORNIMAN’'’S PURE TE A, | not only taught the public how to cure their own ailments, 
THE LEAF NOT COLOURED | but also rescued the world from the dangers of false medical 

s Ric, and FULL-FLA 1 is thus secured to | doctrines. The monument lately raised to his memory, by a 
the s importing it 7 teonn ver it with | Penny subscription, sufficiently attests the importance of his 

akes it impossible wi v-priced autumn | discoveries Read the “Morisoni: na,”’ and the ci uses of cure. 

aves to be made to ap « bes und passed off to ° r 
t ner at ¢ pe p. 318) states of | highly respectable LADY having be en 
H s Te vered with Prus- | £ restored to health from incipient Consumption, with 

+4 k is not intensely | Nervousness and other serious internal disorders, by simple 
arl whok obtained. Price | means, and knowing many other Ladies restored by the same 
Fe 4s., a , LL, 50, | treatment who are also willing to bear the samme testimony, 
LPI 0 -street, | induces her with pleasure to forward to the afflicted informa- 
21, Throgt Paul’s- | tion of the treatment on receipt of Two Stamps, and a 
rcehy rard ; D Sold | directed ne lope. to prepay postage, addressed to Mrs. 

> s bv I ts the king gdom | MORRISON, .W alp le-street, Chelsea. 

R A) | r Myprnn 

por .CELAIN TILE E GR ATES with Fire| HOYAL INSTITUTE of ANATOMY 
»backs. These beautiful grates are made in Late | E&Y and SCIENCE, 369, OXFORD STREET, nearly oppo- 
= nt designs, and of variegated colours, suitable | site the Princess's Theatre.—This splendid Institution is now 
Prices reer g sin 1 aay “i : iezn ts te complete, : pen daily, for Gentlemen only, from 11 a.m. till 

- . — = ob saat aia | 10 p.m. opular Lectures take place six times every day, 
5S ee ae beaut notin any way deterio- | jyustrated by scientific apparatus, and the most superb collec- 

sae "The beck Pes ps pam lho Bye . id bn ade of fire | tion of anatomical specimens and models in the world ; also 

os pie rere mey prensa sy —— at | extraordinary natural wonders and curiosities. Admission 
¢ time, and radiates it into an ay nuch | O™ Saling. *t ae a: 1id collect ” 

mfort, and effecting a consideral ay t may ee ee 

es stated that no one st e use of grates " Tarn x . 1T = 
w re brick backs would consen have these parts formed HE BES! FOOD for CHILDREN 

f which conducts the heat awa An illustrated INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT 
pros 8 forwarded on apy tio! Fk. EDWARDS, SON, | BARLEY, for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen | 

nd Co., General Stove and Kitchen Range > Mi: inufacturers, *, Minutes, has not only obtained the patronage of her Majesty 
I i et, Oxfor an t, W., Man irers of Edwards and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to every 
Smokeless Kitchen Range class of the com mut sity, and is acknowledged to stand un- 

7 " * ——— | rivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for 
| ANDSOME B R: ASS and IRON BED-- | Infants and Invalids; much approved for making a delicious 
STEADS.—HEAI SON’S Show-rooms contain a | Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or 

T ssortment of | s, suitable both for Home | Soups. 

3e and for Tr some Iron Bedsteads || ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS for more than 
wi I ASS or y ja - Be lain Iron | thirty years hs at e been I and inc a 

‘ : . : ae | estimation as the purest f t. and as the best anc 
ae Se eee y ch, Walnut Tree | most valuable ol aration for making a pure and delicate 
woods, Polish 4 tted with Bedding | Gruel which forms a light and 1 eons supper for the aged, 
erssnallgt ec mn : scription of Bed- | ; recipe for colds and influenza, is of general use in 

yom Furniture. 7 and, alternate] with the Patent Barley, is 

H EAL and SON’S IIlust1 ated Catalogue, | nt food for Infants and Children. 

. yntaining Ps signs and pric 100 Bedsteads, as | epared only by the Patentees, Ropimyson, BELLVILLE, 

y Fy 150 different articles I n Furniture, sent | £ Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Hoi- 

‘ post.—HEAL and SON 1 iding, and | London. Sold by all respectab le Grocers, Druggists, 
Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers I ham-court- | and others - Town and Country, in Packets of 6d. and 1s.; 

1, W and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s., “ane 110s, each. 
| ian 
GP ECTACLES.—SIGHT and HEARING. | RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
KJ DEAFNESS.— Discovery. — 39, neces HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 





“Ww 
j 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a el spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 


Pict adilly. —Observe, opposite the York Hotel.—The Organic 

rator, an extraordinary, powerful, small, newly invented 
ment for deafness, entirely different from all others, to 
surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably ever 








antic steel 





e ‘ h ~~ it} j “ting } 
can be pre duced ; it rests within the ears without projec ting, | body, while the requisite re sisting power is supplied by the 
é be ing of the sane — as the skin, Is we: mapa: aimee } MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so 
s deaf persons to enj« eneral « rsation; tohear | 





seness that it cannot be detected, and may 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
id he dedi. | the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
uid be desired. | circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
persons at an | sent to the Manufacturer, 

ite objects with | 


)MONS, opticians Mr. WHITE, 228, » Piee sadilly, London. 





much ease and ck 
the unpleasant | po . 
ly removed, and | 
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issembDiiles ; 


3; entire 
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at church and at p 














































and « ts, hav » invented §} icle Lenses of the greatest » Truss, 1é6s., 2 6s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
t s power. The v derived from fruss, 31s an | 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. sd. 
this invention is that vision is preserved bilical Truss, d 52s, 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
and strengthened, and very » enabled to em- | _ Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN W HITE, 
ploy their sight at the most min ation—can see with | Post-office, Piccadill; 
these lenses of a much less n oe power—and they do \r -ATTO ~ ~ 
1 re the te chang 1e dangerous effects of | | gaa IC STOC KINGS , KNEE CAPS, 
f powerful assistance owe rf ui and brilliant patent | &c.—The meserial of which these are made is recom- 
Telescopes, Camp, Racecourse, Opera, and Perspective Glasses, | mended by the ulty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
) know the d iste 7. es, possessing such extraordinary powers, | COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efticient 
that some, from 3} inches, will show distinctly Jupiter's | and permanent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and 
moons, Saturn's ring, and the double stars. Also a very | SWELING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, 
powerful small waistcoat-pocket glass, the size of a walnut, | &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is 
to discern minute objects at a distance of from four to five | drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s 


™m aon ~~ =, 


Hotel 


Albemarie-sireet, Piccadilly, opposite the York | each; postage, 6d. 


JoHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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| remedy for indigestion occurring in this country, ¢ 








HE C RYSTAL CIGARE1 TE.—By her 


Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent—Latakia, Havanna) 
Turkey. Retail of all Tobacconists, and Wholesale of the 
Patentees, G. and S. GOODES, Tobacco, Snuff, and Cigy 
Manufacturers, 51, Newgate-street, E.¢ 


| R. MARSTON on NER} OUS DEBI 

LITY: its Cause and Consequences. I)lustrated py 
cases, and showing the means of cure. Issne d GRATIS 
the Anatomical and Pathological Society of Great Britain, 
the benefit of those who feel interested in the subject tre 
of.—Inclose two stamps to prepay postage, and ad 
‘“*SECRETARY,”’ Anatomical Museum, 47, Berners -s 
Oxford-street, London. 

Dr. MARSTON’S LECTURES on MARRIAGE 
&c. Post free for two stamps. 


EF AIR DESTROYER, 248, High Holbor, 

—A. ROSS'S Depilatory removes superfiuous t . 
the face, neck, or arms, without injury to the skin. 3s, ¢ 
sent in plain cover, 54 stamps. Hair Curling Fiuid, 3s. ; 


sent free for 54 stamps. 
248, High Holbor. 


I AIR DYE, 
produc es Tight or dark 


A. 2 OSS'S Liquid Dy . 
with little ouble. ; 





v ESS 


1, ALG 
» as it v 
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" erto unfi 
5. BALE 
lescript 
Museum 








3s. € it in plain cove stamps 
] AIR DYE.—Exhibition Medal ; on 
honourable mention was awarded to E. F. LANGDALE 
for his Preparations of the Oxide of Amyl, “To our) 


these are the most extraordinary productions of moder 








mistry.”’—Ji/ustrated London News, July 19, 1851. Onl 
application. In cases, 4s. 9d., post free.—Laboratory, 7 
Hatton-garden. E. F. L.’s Ol. Ar mygd., sine P.A.—See La 
Jan. 10, "1857. 





OCKLE’S COMPOUND ANTIBIL TOUS 8 


/ PILLS have long been recognised as a most 





rience has also fully justified their use in those continua 
violent forms of bilious disorder of too frequent recurrer 
hot climates, where the digestive organs, and more espe 
the liver, are subject to such sudden and irregular incr 
their functions that they often form the exciting cause of t 
fatal endemic fever peculiar to those climates. To Euro 
therefore, contemplating a residence abroad. and for v 
use a mild and efficient aperient is required, strengt 
stomach, and regulating the secretion of bile, Cockle’s | 
are confidently recommended, having now stood the test 












public opinion for nearly sixty years.— Prepared only 
JAMES COCKLE, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street, 
be had of all medicine vendors, in boxes at ls. liu. 2 
4s. 6d., and lls 


Just P jublished, Ter ith Edition, price 1 1s. 


N the LOSS of TEETH; and 


as ! 















rest by the NEW PATENT SYSTEM of SI AD4 
ION WITHON SPRINGS, WIRES or LIGA?! s 
also without Extracting any Teeth or Roots, or any pain- 
ration, the result of Twenty years’ practice, b) THO 
d his Grace the Archbis : 
Canterbury. nvention is of importance to man be pw ARDS, 
and those interested in it should read this Treati 3, 2d, 
Srmpkry and MARSHALL, and all Booksellers ; or set FE RE 


post by Mr. Howarp, 17, George-street, Hanover- 

“ A book that will be read with pleasure and pr 
who are about to seek dental advice, and emanating 1 
quarters may be relied upon.’’—Blackwood's Ladies’ Mé 

“This treatise should be read by all those who are co 
to resort to artificial teeth. The author's great experic! 
acknowledged give him atitle to the read 
dence. 














si 


"Kent Herald. 


1ecess 
‘Much that is curious, and more that is valu: able, _ 
foundin this treatise on the Tee eth.’ '—Brit yhto m Herald 


MEETH.—By Her Majesty’: Royal Li 


Patent.—Newly invented Application of Ch 
Prepared India-rubber in the construction of Artific ial 
Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, SURGE 
DENTI sole inventor and patentee,—A new, 0! 
and invaluable invention, consisting in the adaptation, 
the most absolute perfection and success, of CHEMICAI 


















PREPARED INDI A-RUBBE in lieu of the g 
bone frame. All sharp edges are avoided; no s 


wires or fastenings are required; a greatly increased fi 





















of suction is supplied; a natural elasticity, hitherto v 

unattainable, and a fit, perfected with the most unes I 

curacy, are secured ; while, from the softness 1 fle 

of the agents employed, the greatest support is river 

| adjoining teeth when loose or rendered tender by ‘the abst 

tion of the gums. The acids of the mouth exert no ay . 

the CHEMICALLY PREPARED INDIA-RUBB! : Furnaces 

as it is a non-conductor, fluids of any temperature 1 diseussi 
tained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell and tistegM™" and a Me 

being at the same time wholly provided against. Teet! : P. LES 

with Gold and Mr. Ephraim Mosely’s Enamel Ceme i, and pub 

only stopping ~ at will not become discoloured.—To dhumerou 

tained only Lower Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-s 





London ; 14, ¢ and 10, Eldon-sqi 


castle-on-T 'yne. 


SE L F-ADHES IVE, WITHOU 
} SPRINGS.—TEETH.—VULC ANISED INDIA & 
BER AS A BASE, a New Discovery, Protected he. j 
Majesty's Royal 


aan, Bath; 
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21. OSB 

cal, Lite 
troduced into their practice with the greatest satisfacti ’. OSBORN, 


G - wousand, 
Letters Patent.—Messrs. GABRIEI, 
tablished Dentists, have the honour to inform their 
and those who may wish to consult them, that they f av 






























rous W« 


success, a newly-invented application of Vulcanised 
35 iphs, 


Rubber as a Base for Artificial Teeth. GABRI 
ADHESIVE MINERAL TEETH and FLEXI 
are an invaluab le improvement upon the Old §; 
enables their being supplied, without springs or V 
without extracting stumps, 80 as to answer every 
mastication and articulation. The extraordinary 
of this method may be thus briefly enumerated :—S 
are avoided, an increased amount of suction is obt 
natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable and 4 
fected with the most unerring accuracy, unpleasal nines 
taste and smell being at the same time wholly guarded aga 
by the peculiar nature of its preparations, Messrs. Gal 
are enabled to offer the advantages of first-class materlé 
workmanship at charges lower than any adve 
being manufacturers < every speciality appertaining 
Messrs. Gabriel continue to suj ply 
rive ulled success their American Mineral Teeth, t 
Lurope, from 3s. 6d. per tooth, sets 4/. 4s. Mess 
the Sole Proprietors of the Patent White E 
























profession. 





teeth. One visit only requisite for a single toot! be Ba 
set. The Treatise “GABRIEL on the LOSS and} 


TION of the TEETH,” gratis or stamped envelop 
monials from patients and the highest authorities 
seen on application. Established 1804. P 

Gabriel's celebrated Preparations—the White En 
per packet, the Gutta Percha 1s. 6d., both for sto 
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ATHENAZUM. 
‘We are always glad to welcome Miss Mulock. 
She writes from her own convictions, and she has the 
power not only to conceive clearly what it is that she 
wishes to say, but to express it in language effective 
and vigorous. In ‘A Life for a Life’ she is fortunate 
in a good subject, and she has produced a work of 
strong effect. The reader, having read the book 
through for the story, will be apt (if he be of our 
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